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DIGEST QUIZ 


ker sticks, that’s that. But nicknames are also associated with 
the greats of history and should be long remembered. 

Whether they are or not is the purpose of this simple quiz 
which sets forth the names pinned on Negroes by newspapermen in some 
cases and by history in others. Sixty per cent is just fair (counting ten 
for each correct answer) ; 80 per cent is fine; 90 per cent is almost perfect. 
One hundred per cent—stop your bragging. Now what are the real names 
of these characters (Answers on Inside Back Cover): 


7] AME CALLING is 4 vice begun in early youth and once a moni- 


2. “King Of Hi-De-Ho” 

3. “Lion Of Judah” 

4. “Boston Tar Baby” 

5. “Rabelais Of The Keyboard” 
6. “The Black Emperor” 

7. “Shakespeare In Harlem” 

8. ‘Brown Bomber” 
9 


1. “Little Perpetual Motion” 


. “Sweet Potato Wizard” 
10. “Voice Of The Century” 
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{ Negro spy for Nazis gave himself up 


minute he landed on free soil 


Spy Se Hitler 


Condensed from American Magazine 


By J. Edgar Hoover 


OME MONTHS age, in the 
dead of night, two German 


spies were landed on a wild, 
uninhabited beach in South 
America by a fishing boat. 

One of these spies was a Negro 
whose whole life had been spent in 
heavy labor on docks and ships. He 
had gone to Holland as a stowaway 
and, after the invasion, had been 
recruited by German intelligence 
officers for espionage in South 
America. He had been thoroughly 
trained in radio transmission, codes, 


J. EDGAR HOOVER is director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
a frequent magazine contributor. 


secret writing, and identification of 
ships and planes. 

The other spy was German-born, 
but had spent many years in South 
America as a businessman. His fa- 
ther, he said in his confession, had 
been killed by German doctors, who 
gave him lethal injections as an 
individual who was useless to the 
state, in compliance with existing 
customs, 

They were paddled ashore separ- 
ately in rubber boats, the Negro 
landing first. It was intended that 
they should proceed by different 
routes to a rendezvous, but fate 
brought them together again in a 
surprising fashion. 
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When the Negro was on free 
soil again, he buried his equipment, 
marked the spot carefully, and set 
out at a jog trot for the nearest 
town. At dawn he came to a village 
and breathlessly asked the first man 
he met for a pokiceman. 

“I am a policeman,” the man 
said. 

“There is a big German boat 
down at the beach yonder,” the 
Negro said, ‘and there is a Ger- 
man spy who has just landed.” 

Unfortunately, the Negro spoke 
the native language poorly — his 
Dutch and English were much bet- 
ter—and the policeman did not un- 
derstand him, but after scouting 
around a few moments, returned 
and said he had found a man who 
could speak English. Ironically, the 
man he had found was the other 
spy. 
Confronted by his fellow con- 
spirator, the man he was seeking 
to betray, the Negro did not bat 
an eye. He simply proceeded to 
convince him in English that the 
smart thing for him to do was to 
present his passport to the nearest 
police station, show them his papers 
giving him permission to travel. 
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The German finally agreed, partic- 
ularly because he had boils and 
wanted to get to a hospital as quick- 
ly as possible. 

On their way to the station, the 
German, fearing he might be 
searched, cunningly gave the Negro 
his pistol and shells, and the Negro, 
who carried no arms, sighed with 
relief. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “you 
are my prisoner.” 

When they arrived at the station, 
the Negro simply laid down the 
pistol and blurted out the whole 
story. The German, enraged, denied 
everything, but later, when the Ne- 
gro led police to the beach and dug 
up the buried equipment, the Ger- 
man confessed. 

There is a lesson here for Hitler 
and for all who believe in tyranny. 
An impoverished Negro who had 
been born in a free world and con- 
ditioned to freedom so hated Na- 
zism as he found it in Europe that 
he was willing to return to poverty 
and even imprisonment rather than 

suffer it longer. And a German, 
whose innocent father had been 
executed by his government, had 
taken tyranny lying down. 


DURING THE FILMING of Lifeboat, a white actress 
told Director Alfred Hitchcock that the Negro actor, Can- 
ada Lee, was using the wrong Negro accent. 

“Thanks,” Lee is supposed to have replied, “but please 
tell the lady that I was a Negro long before she was.” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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to beat racial bigotry 


{ Noted novelist outlines a program 


Condensed from Harper's Bazaar 


By Howard Fast 


taken to playing with a little 
colored boy who lived three 
blocks from his home. 

The colored boy was warm and 
gentle and thoughtful, and made 
the most comfortable playmate he 
had ever known. The fact that his 
skin was darker made no difference 
at all; this was a world of fascinat- 
ing variety, and why should all skin 
be the same color? 

And then, one day, Mrs. Mor- 
tison said, “I don’t like you to 
play with that boy.” 

“Why?” Jackie wanted to know. 

His mother answered, “Because 
he’s a Negro.” 

This is an instance of a pattern 
of child indoctrination which, in- 
sidious as an evil cancer, has eaten 
into the whole body of democratic 
America. It does not matter that 


MORRISON _ had 


HOWARD FAST is the author of 
such best sellers as Citizen Tom Paine 
and Conceived in Liberty. He is one 
of the best known historical novelists 
of America. His newest book is 


Freedom Road, a novel of the Recon- 
struction era. 


these things are not done willfully, 
that they are done thoughtlessly, 
that they are done carelessly; what 
matters is that they are being done, 
that children by the million are 
being taught racial bigotry, racial in- 
tolerance, and race hatred. 

What matters is that thousands 
of American children are being 
scarred—and that those scars bode 
an evil promise for the future. 

And it would be so easy to have 
it otherwise; it would be so simple 
for mothers and fathers to teach 
their children not to hate, not to 
despise, not to hurt. Jim Crow 
and all the other varieties of mi- 
nority persecution are political wea- 
pons; but they cannot be success- 
fully used as political weapons un- 
less people have first been made 
ready and receptive for them. And 
that making ready, that tilling the 
ground for the hate Hitler preaches 
—that is done in the home, in the 
schools, and in the church. That 
is a terrible thing to say; unfor- 
tunately, in America today, it is 
still true. 

And, as I said before, it need not 
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be so. A child can be raised for 
tolerance, free from race hatred. 
And such action, in terms of chil- 
dren, will help the parents too; 
what they are, the child will mir- 
ror; they must change themselves 
if they are to be successful. 

To start, let me list a few simple 
rules. Put into application they 
will soon become habit, and soon, 
too, they will change the nature of 
a household for the better. 

Firstly: Never use derogatory 
terms; never think them if possible, 
never permit them to be used in 
your home. A Negro is simply 
that, or he’s a colored person. I 
could go on with every nationality, 
every minority; it’s mot necessary. 
Make that rule the first and fore- 
most in your home, and keep it 
yourself. 

Secondly: Don’t discriminate in 
your casual conversation. If you 
speak of a Negro to a third person, 
refer to him by his name, not as 
“that Negro, Jones.” 

Thirdly: Don’t suggest religious 
or race differences to your children. 
If Johnny is playing with a new 
boy, don’t ask Johnny whether the 
boy is a Baptist or a Catholic; 
Johnny will find out soon enough, 
and if he thinks it of any impor- 
tance, he will tell you. Don’t try 
to isolate Johnny; he’s going to 
live in a country of Negroes, Jews, 
Italians, and a dozen other minori- 
ties; and he wouldn’t play with 
their children if he didn’t feel that 
they were fit associates. 
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Fourthly: Don’t bear the anti- 
Negro story in embarrassed silence; 
talk up hotly and intelligently, and 
if it means losing a friend—and 
not a too worthwhile one—it also 
means shaping your listening chil- 
dren into better human material. 

These are four ways to start. 

Still, the child’s world is more 
than the home, and even if you, 
as parents, are paragons of virtue, 
there is the school, the church, 
the community. Many school- 
teachers are intelligent about this 
sort of thing; others are not. Some 
are simply careless, thoughtless; 
a few, fortunately in the minority, 
act as deliberate provocateurs of 
racial intolerance. They will tor- 
ture sensitive children with the 
fact that they belong to a minority 
group, and they will feed others a 
constant stream of vicious false- 
hood. 

As for this kind, smoke them 
out. As a parent and a member 
of the community, you have a 
say im things. You can exercise 
that say—through parents’ associa- 
tions, through boards of educa- 
tion. For the thoughtless kind, it 
is a matter of instruction, and 
certain communities have started 
tolerance clinics, places where 
teachers, churchmen, and commu- 
nity leaders meet to discuss a prac- 
tical application of democracy. The 
famous Springfield Plan is one 
example of what has been accom: 
plished by this sort of thing. 
Racial tolerance is not only a part 
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of democracy, it is one of the main 
roots and supports; and a democ- 
racy exists only where the indi- 
vidual is willing to fight for it, in 
one way or another. And as an 
individual, there is much you can 
do. 

The few things I have set down 
here are only a beginning; in the 
last analysis, the children will be 
what the older folks are, and it is 
for them, the parents, to realize 
the responsibility. Before the war, 
there was much talk of what sober 
and industrious people the Ger- 
mans were, but running all through 
the fabric of their lives was this 
vicious doctrine of race hatred; 
that is one of the reasons that they 
were such receptive material for 
the Nazis. 

Fascist groups here at home were 
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HOW TO TEACH TOLERANCE 7 


playing the same tune when war 
came and united all free people 
against the promulgators of race 
hatred and race bigotry. They are 
back in their holes now, and it is 
our business never to let them crawl 
out. 

There was never such a place as 
this America of ours for real, prac- 
ticing democracy. Let the children 
understand that—that we are a 
combination of all peoples, all 
races, all religions, that we built this 
nation upon the principle that all 
men are equal, and that we have 
so far preserved that principle. 

Put the lies and the old canards 
to death, once and for all. Let your 
children know that democracy is 
a way of thought as well as a way 
of politics; let them know that it 
is a way of living. 


A BOORISH FELLOW took the liberty of questioning 
Alexandre Dumas rather too closely about his genealogical 
tree. “You are a quadroon, Mr. Dumas,” he began. 

“I am, sir,” quietly replied the author. 


“And your father?” 
“Was mulatto.” 


“And your grandfather?” 
“A Negro,” hastily answered the dramatist, whose pa- 


tience was waning. 


“And may I inquire what your great grandfather was? 
“An ape, sir; my pedigree commences where yours 


terminates.” 


Progress Guide 
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A NUMBER of African tribes, while not inflicting capital 
punishment for homicide, have a law that demands “a life for a 
life.” 

Before serving his prison term, a murderer is required to live 
with the widow or a sister of the deceased until a child is born, or 
. until he has produced a life for the one he destroyed. 


True 


A MISSIONARY, returned from Africa, relates that his young 
son, after a few days in a public school in this country, enthusias- 
tically told his parents about a fine friend he had in school. When 
asked if the friend were white or Negro, the child replied, “I 
forgot to notice; I'll tell you tomorrow.”” The friend was colored. 

Equality 


IN THE WILD BACKLANDS of Liberia where witch doctors 
and nudity still hold sway, the only covering worn by young native 
Negro women is a flimsy grass skirt. An American Negro soldier 
who was posted at a lonely village was anxious to get one of these 
skirts as a souvenir and asked one of the girls for hers. 

Quickly and without hesitation she whipped her skirt off, stand- 
ing stark naked before the soldier. He was embarrassed and hastily 
gave her a large bandana handkerchief for a covering. She accepted 
%, it graciously and promptly wrapped it around her head. 

Jack Atkins 

NIGERIAN NATIVES mining columbium, used in making 
stainless steel, work to the rhythm of the native drums. 


Steel Pacts 


IN THE OLD days in Africa, twins or triplets were put to death 
immediately after birth, because they were considered bad luck. But 


missionaries have changed the people's thinking in this regard now. 
Christian Advocate 
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Condensed from Readers Scope 


By Henrietta Buckmaster 


N MAY, 1863, certain citi- 
g zens of Boston saw the reason 
for their faith. They saw it 
with weeping eyes and cheers. 
They saw their political outcasts 
stand with their orthodox silk hats 
over their respective hearts, saw the 
rows upon rows of fellow citizens, 
down the Common, down State 
Street, past Wilson Lane, crowding 
forward, pushing back, cheering 
wildly, bringing to the eyes of little 
boys a new world which man had 
never seen before. 

The Common was bright with 
spring. The Governor was a happy 
man. He could enjoy the sunlight 
and at the same time see his honor 
justified. The war was two years 
old, and cheers for soldiers were a 
commonplace, but for these soldiers 
the cheers held something different. 

There they came, swinging down 


the street—their own, their Boston 


own—the very tangibility of this 


HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER 
author of Let My People Go and the 
forthcoming book Deep River. She re- 
cently won a Guggenheim award. 


sink-hole of abolition. Seven hun- 
dred of them, trained to perfection, 
exemplary, with spirits high—all 
black—all but the officers as black 
as the blackest African who sur- 
vived the slaveships, the masters’ 
whips, the long underground trek to 
freedom. They were the immortal 
54th, free men, who knew the na- 
ture of their fight and bore the wea- 
pons to wage it. 

The cheering rose around the 
Governor's head. The Governor 
had withstood prejudice and con- 
tempt, and listened to Negro advice. 
These were his boys. The cheering 
rose when the young fair-haired 
colonel saluted the Governor. Such 
a man bore a terrible and wonderful 
burden. These black soldiers and 
their colonel bore a burden greater 
than any plowboy who left his field 
to take up a gun. To all the world 
the plowboy was a man. But these 
must prove it. 

The cheering rose down State 
Street as the flags came into sight, 
and those who stood on Boston Com- 
mon heard the voices of the Negro 
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troops and the rich song which came 
rolling back, rank upon rank, 
“John Brown's body lies a-moulder- 
ing in the grave 
His soul goes marching on.” 

They were a unit, the black 
troops and their young colonel. Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw was the son and the 
grandson of abolitionists. He knew 
why he hated slavery. He had cast 
his first vote for Lincoln, and then 
he had promptly enlisted, for he 
knew that his choice for President 
would bring inevitable war. 

When the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts had written to his father, 
“I am about to raise a Colored Regi- 
ment .. . perhaps the most impor- 
tant corps to be organized during 
the whole war. I am desirous to 
have as its officers young men of 
firm anti-slavery principles, superior 
to the vulgar contempt for color and 
having faith in the capacity of the 
colored man for military service. I 
offer to your son... .” he had at first 
refused. 

Then he sent a wire to intercept 
his letter, “for while I hesitated I 
felt a coward.” He, and every offi- 
cer of his, and every black soldier 
knew what they faced. They 
marched so well onto the ship in 
Boston Harbor because they knew 
what the Confederate government 
had legalized: that “every black sol- 
dier caught will be sold into slav- 
ery, and every officer captured will 
be shot for inciting to insurrection, 

or otherwise dealt with by the law.” 
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Their boat took them straight to 
one of the South Carolina coast en- 
campments. Shaw looked at his sol- , 
diers with admiration. The disci- 
pline was severe, the field conditions 
harsh, they were peace-loving men, t 
with wives in the North, like his 
own... 

When word came that a Union 


attack on Fort Wagner outside J * 
Charleston Harbor had failed, and : 
that volunteers were required to b 
carry through the bloody business a d 
second time, Shaw looked briefly at J 
his lieutenant colonel, Hallowell. “I “ 
propose,” he said, “to make our- s 


selves accessible to this honor. The 
world will see what we are made | 
of.” th 

As volunteers they were accept: 
able, and their marching orders came 


without delay. All through the day 3 
of July 17th, they marched overf 
sandy Morris Island toward Fort . 
Wagner under the terrible heat of a b 
Carolina sun. The uncertain sand 
slipped under their feet. The sweat “a 
poured off their faces. The rs 
stopped for the briefest rests. -_ 

At nightfall a storm came up. The} 8° 
march was continued through the 4 
darkness and the rain, thunder No 
crashing and lightning showing . 
them the swollen streams, the broken “YS 
dikes, the shuddering causeways be: me 
fore them. They reached General oe 
Strond’s headquarters at six the ne on / 
evening. 

For three nights they had n te 
slept. For a day-and-a-half they h oo 


had only hardtack and water. Sha’ 
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looked at his men. What he saw re- 
assured him, 

Fort Wagner had been under 
bombardment for the entire day. It 
had been a strongly mounted and 
thoroughly garrisoned earthwork, 
but now it was badly battered. The 
54th was given its choice—rest after 
its terrible march, or spearhead the 
attack. But why had they spent the 
4 | ast forty-eight hours in storm and 
| hunger? Robert Shaw answered for 
them. 

Pm The twilight was deepening. Re- 
“| | inforcements were promised, but no 
one dared wait until darkness fell. 
“ General Strong stood on a mound 
de and cried in a mighty voice, “Is 
| there a man here who thinks himself 

unable to sleep in that fort tonight?” 
PT the very earth rang with their 


me 
lay ‘No! 
on He turned to the color-bearer, and 


ort cried in the same mighty voice, “Is 
there any man to take his place if this 
brave color-bearer should fall?” 
Who remembered weakness and 
hunger; men who leaped and 
shouted, waving their guns? The 
general was satisfied. He turned 
smiling to Colonel Shaw. 

Shaw said his word in private. 
Normally reticent, he talked now to 
his men as their familiar friend, put- 
ting their hopes into words. ‘The 
eyes of thousands are watching you 
and this night’s work.” 

As darkness came on, the sand 
gave place to more solid ground. 
} The outlines of the fort were grow- 
ing distinct even in the faint light. 


THE FIGHTING 54TH 11 


Commands were given briefly; the 
fair-haired colonel gl.nced swiftly 
at his men. 

Then, without warning, all hell 
broke loose. Every gun in the fort 
opened on them. The shouts of 
Shaw’s officers could be heard above 
the barrage, and the new cries of 
falling men. It did not seem as 
though any regiment could hold its 
ranks against such fire. 

The color-bearer could not fling 
himself down. The flag paused, 
wavered, went on. It gavea rallying 
point and a direction. The ranks 
straggled into line again, and 
plunged down the steep ditch which 
led to the parapet of the fort. 

They had seen their young col- 
onel from the first moment of at- 
tack. He had led them through the 
first assault; and occasionally his 
voice, hoarse and strained, could be 
heard in the lull of gunfire. They 
saw him gain the rampart in spite of 
the point-blank fire from the fort. 
His sword flashed for a moment. He 
turned toward them, and his mouth 
was opened in a shout. Then he 
fell. 

They loved him, and what he 
lived and died for. Men in the 
ranks took up his shout. The color- 
bearer fell, but a sergeant seized the 
flag, and drove it into the earth of 
the stockade. 

A few men gained the inside of 
the fort and tried to widen the 
breach for their comrades. These 

men were raw soldiers. They had 
been in no fight before. But here, 
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where there was only room for bay- 
onets and musket butts, they knew 
how to use them. 

Their enemy was desperate and 
determined, the black troops appall- 
ingly outnumbered. But they bat- 
tled for an hour, waiting for rein- 
forcements. Some of the wounded 
crawled into the ditch for shelter; 
the dead plunged headlong. The 
powerful voice of a sergeant—Lewis 
Douglass, the son of the great Fred- 
erick—shouted commands which 
held the ranks intact. 

It was now very dark. Some ter- 
rible blunder had delayed reinforce- 
ments. Seven hundred men had 
marched toward Fort Wagner; 360 
men stumbled out of the ditch, 
dragging their wounded with them. 
The signal for retreat came, but the 
merciless firing from the fort con- 
tinued to sweep the sand. Silence 
did not fall until midnight. 

The terrible losses were counted, 
the failure, and the success. Mili- 
tary failure, spiritual triumph. 

The Negro soldier at Fort Wag- 
ner stirred the American people to 
their hearts. Newspaper corres- 
pondents walked through the ward 
of the hospital on the second day 
after the battle. Many of the men 
were in great pain, with their 
wounds still undressed. Standing 
in the midst of them, one corre- 
spondent said, “Well, boys, this was 
not a part of the program, was it?” 

“Oh, yes,” a man with a shattered 
leg answered, “we expected to take 
all that came.” 


“If you were out of it and home 
again, how many would re-enlist ?” 

Every face brightened (so he 
said) and wounded arms were lifted 
with whole ones. “If all our people 
get their freedom, we can afford to 
die! We'd never give up till the 
last brother breaks his chains!” 

This was success. This was the 
purpose and objective of the 54th 
Massachusetts, colored. This was 
the spirit which Abe Lincoln and 
Fred Douglass and Andrew of 
Massachusetts had counted on. 

But this 54th was more than a 
regiment. It was an ideal, clear-cut 
and flawless. The Confederates 
recognized this in spite of them- 
selves. When a flag of truce called 
for the body of Robert Gould Shaw, 
an officer replied, “We buried him 
with his niggers.” 

A common trench on the beach 
below the Fort had been floored 
with black bodies, placed lengthwise. 
On top of these Shaw had been laid, 
and another layer of black bodies 
had covered him. Over them all, 
the sandy earth had been thrown. 

Many were shocked. Shaw's 
father took cognizance of this dis- 
may. “Our darling son, our hero, 
has received the most fitting burial 
possible. They buried him with his 
brave, devoted followers who fell 
over him and around him. We 
would not have him buried else- 
where if we could. We would not 
have his body taken away from those 
with whom and for whom he gave 
his life.” 
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{ Detroit's miracle minister claims 
power to avert evil and to heal 


Prophet? Jones Tell, All 


Condensed from 
By Felix 


N DETROIT’S ‘memory there 
has been no one like “Proph- 

et” Jones. He is regarded 

as a second Father Di- 
vine, he has the attention of thou- 
sands of radio listeners, he lives in 
a mansion once owned by a mil- 
lionaire. 

Stories of his prophecies and his 
healings have been told and retold 
with awe. 

But the 36-year-old Negro 
preacher has a simple explanation: 
“I only tell what God tells me!” 

His prophecies come direct from 
the Lord in a “private language,” 
he says. He also claims the power 
to ward off calamity, to heal and 
make whole. At every meeting in 
his tiny church followers come for- 
ward to say this is true. It is of 
record that white and black alike 
have done so. 

“I do not know how I have this 
power,” the Rev. Jones says humbly, 
“but I know that I have it.” 

The predictions usually are in 
general terms. For instance, he 
says he foretold the deaths of Sec- 
retary of the Navy Frank Knox and 


Associated Press 
B. Wold 


Edsel Ford—though God identified 
them to him only as a “great gov- 
ernment leader” and a “motor mag- 
nate.” 

“God doesn’t tell mc names,” 
the minister explains. 

Prophet Jones lives with his 
mother and a small adopted son 
Joshua, in an old aristocratic neigh- 
borhood, now a wealthy section of 
Detroit's community of 200,000 
Negroes. 

A $7,500 grand piano graces an 
elegantly furnished living room. 
Two Ming vases are valued at 
$1,000 each. Persian rugs cover 
the floor of the dining-room, which 
the Rev. Jones fondly calls a 
“‘maharajah’s dream,” and the dish- 
ware is trimmed in gold. 

The bedrooms, lavishly appointed, 
are arresting for sheer beauty of 
design—the prophet says proudly 
he did one himself—and in a third 
floor banquet hall stands a small 
grand piano—$3,500—with hand- 
painted pictures on its sides. 


“My church,” says the Rev. Jones, 
“gives me this home. Everything 
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within it has been given to me by 
‘grateful people.’ 

All this wealth bespeaks as did 
a wardrobe of 200 suits, but 
Prophet Jones insists he has no fi- 
nancial riches—“I am rich only in 
the wisdom of God.” 

Tall and supple, the Negro 
preacher wears in church a loose- 
fitting black robe over white col- 
lar and white shirt cuffs, his cape 
is lined in lavender. His front gold 
tooth beams. 

Frequently the prophet storms, 
flinging his arms; or casts himself 
on his knees in supplication. It’s 
exhausting work, and an aide con- 
stantly fans him. The congrega- 
tion is rapt. 

From Prophet Jones’ sermon 
comes the idea that each of ‘God's 
days” is 1,000 years in man’s time, 
that the six days of work (6,000 
years) have now nearly run their 
course, and the seventh day—one 
of rest and continual blessedness— 
is imminent. 

The Rev. Jones, who says “I am 
not one to dispute the Bible,” in- 
terprets it literally to mean that 
both work and death are curses. 
Then, in rhythmic manner, he tells 
his flock: 

“The curse of work is fixin’ to 
leave you now. 

“The curse of death is fixin’ to 
leave you now. 

“Why? 

“Cause you're livin’ in the dawn 
of the seventh day!” 

“Say amen!” he commands, and 


his listeners shout, ““Amen!” 

Once the Rev. Jones interrupted 
a service by declaring he'd just had 
a vision—he’'d seen an eagle fly into 
the church and suddenly change to 
a dove. 

“The Lotd’s voice,” he said 
slowly, “spoke to me and the Lord 
said ‘prophecy.’ I predict an early 
peace in the war—but victory. Say 
amen!” 

In return for a blessing or a cure, 
the minister orders his people to 
“give God a good hand.” He raises 
his eyes and says, “Thank you, sir.” 

“Just hold me in your mind,” 
Prophet Jones comforts the ill. 
“Just hold me in your mind. You 
shall get well. I decree it.” 

He also intercedes if a worship- 
per gets in trouble with the law. 

“My spirit,” he says, ‘follows 
you to court. My spirit follows you 
wherever you go.” 

Sometimes, he says, he fears his 
own power: “I don’t like to stay 
in a room by myself—I see so 
many things.” 

The prophet’s church, to which 
he came six years ago, is named 
“Triumph, the Church and King- 
dom of God.” He says it was estab- 
lished in Alabama in 1897. 

Prophet Jones is proud to display 
a letter from the United States 
Treasury soliciting his aid in War 
Bond sales. 

“This is a free country and the 
flag’”’—this is also a Prophet Jones 
prophecy—"'shall forever fly over 
it as a free country.” 
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{ Mildred Blount, millinery designer, 
has exclusive movieland clientele 


Hats Hollywood 


Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


By Frederick Hueston 


66 HE GIRL with the golden 
hands”; “milliner extraor- 
dinary’’—these are two of 
the most familiar desig- 
nations of approbation used in ref- 
erence to Mildred Blount, hat de- 
signer who now serves many of 
Hollywood's feminine movie stars. 
But perhaps no better description 
of this remarkable young Negro 
woman could be offered than that 
given by a California admirer: 
“Even more remarkable than her 
exquisite craftsmanship is Mildred 
Blount herself. Only a most tal- 
ented and unusual person could 
have surmounted the handicap of 
race and color that she had to over- 
come in her struggle to the top of 
her profession. 

“Only a person possessed of 
amazing perseverance could have 
worked as hard and studied as long 
as she did, in the effort to equip 
herself, and only the final gaining 
of a sound and comprehensive 
knowledge of her subject could 
have given a Negro girl the neces- 
sary courage and the persuasive 
self-confidence to obtain a position 


with one of New York City’s most 
fashionable establishments, a posi- 
tion which she held for ten years.” 

Four years ago Miss Blount was 
transferred to the Beverly Hills 
branch of this firm, where she con- 
tinued to turn out her artistic crea- 
tions for three years and then 
opened her own salon and work- 
shop. 

She has made hats for Mary 
Pickford and Ginger Rogers, for 
Marlene Dietrich and Rosalind Rus- 
sell, for Margaret Sullavan and 
scores of other movie luminaries. 
Madame Galli Curci and also 
Marian Anderson have had Blount 
hats in their wardrobes. 

Many of her models have topped 
the expensive costumes of Beverly 
Hills society women. Mildred 
Blount arranged the bridal veil 
worn by Miss Gloria Vanderbilt 
at the time of her marriage. 

Last year Miss Blount was 
awarded a fellowship from the Jul- 
ius Rosenwald Fund, and commis- 
sioned to design and make up a 
special group of model hats in min- 
iature. This seems appropriate, for 
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miniature hats first brought Miss 
Blount wide public recognition. 

While with John-Frederics, in 
New York City, she designed and 
fabricated a series of 87 miniature 
model hats, depicting millinery 
styles from 1680 to 1937. These 
were displayed by John-Frederics 
during the New York World’s Fair, 
and it is believed by some per- 
sons “in the trade’”’ that Mildred 
Blount’s miniature hats were some- 
what responsible for those ‘doll 
hats” which are, even today, so 
popular. 

It is characteristic of Miss Blount 
to receive her greatest happiness 
in making others happy who are 
less fortunate. She is actively inter- 
ested in the welfare work of the 
Los Angeles Urban League, of 


which she is secretary. She has 
found time out to give several help- 
ful talks at a camp of Negro troops 
somewhere in Southern California. 

Recently she took over a vacant 
garage, and started, with a compe- 
tent craftsman in charge, a class for 
girls in upholstery, under Red Cross 
auspices. These young women are 
now turning out reupholstered fur- 
niture which has been donated by 
citizens, the same to go toward fur- 
nishing Red Cross units. 

Along with her other talents, 
Mildred Blount is a writer of abil- 
ity, and has had many articles pub- 
lished. 

In a recent newspaper poll, she 
was named as one of the 13 most 
interesting Negro women of Amer- 
ica, 


A WOMAN lawyer tells us she advertised recently for a 
housekeeper. A Negro woman, answering the ad, was accom- 
panied by a 10-year-old daughter. They inspected the house, lis- 


tened to the mistress. 


“We'll take the job,” said the woman, “for $65 a month— 
if you will teach my daughter to speak French. Otherwise, I 
wouldn’t take the job for $165. Gloria’s future comes first with 


me ” 


Our friend, whose French up to that time had consisted of 
the words mais oui, said “Mais oui, but of course.” 

For two months now, she has been taking French lessons dur- 
ing her lunch hour—and giving French lessons after dinner. 
It’s working out fine for everybody. 


PM 


{ Lena Horne looks for realistic roles 
to portray Negro as more than a menial 


Beautiful Wut Vot 


Condensed from Los Angeles Daily News 


By David Hanna 


O BE a symbol to one’s race 

} and at the same time remain 

a realist is an uneasy position 

to maintain—one requiring 

more than the usual appurtenances 

of character and a patience that 
can often become oppressive. 

Yet with a dignity, intelligence, 
a way of parrying words and a 
beauty that is dazzling, Lena Horne 
has managed to accomplish both in 
the troubled waters of the motion 
picture industry. And there are no 
recorded instances when the actress 
has been compelled to squirm un- 
comfortably in the ticklish chair she 
occupies. 

On meeting Lena Horne at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, where, she 
is under contact, one finds a young 
lady whose low, charming and com- 
pelling voice can jump with facility 
from the technical aspects of the 
entertainment business to the prob- 
lems of the Negro in motion pic- 
tures. These she knows with a 
thoroughness and an understanding 
that have been born, not merely as 
the result of her present eminent 


stature, but from a background rich 
in professional experience. 

Her mother, Edna Stockton, was 
once a prominent member of New 
York’s famed Lafayette players. 
Until the depression knocked the 
props out of show business, this 
group of Negro theatrical crafts- 
men functioned as artistic, articu- 
late spokesmen for its people. 

Organized as a stock company, 
the Lafayette troupe played New 
York, Philadelphia and a handful 
of eastern cities in a repertory of 
plays ranging from Shakespeare to 
“Rain” and works aimed primarily 
at Negro audiences. 

Raised, literally, in her mother’s 
wardrobe trunk, it was logical that 
Lena Horne would turn to the the- 
ater for her livelihood. She was 
barely out of pigtails when she was 
engaged to sing with Noble Sissle’s 
band—running the booking gamut 
from one night stands to holdover 
engagements at the Cotton Club. 

She spent night after night sit- 
ting up on trains and can recall, 
with a few shudders, a memorable 
occasion when she had to park her- 
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self in the winter quarters of a 
circus outside a dismal Indiana 
town. Not one to minimize the 
value of any experience, however 
objectionable, the actress would just 
as soon skip Indiana in the future. 

Miss Horne came to Hollywood 
at the behest of a night-club oper- 
ator. Her hit appearance as a 
chanteuse attracted the attention of 
MGM's Arthur Freed. Although 
doubtful that she could duplicate 
her stage and cabaret success in the 
movies, she signed a long term con- 
tract with the company. 

On the screen, her fortunes have 
advanced rapidly. A unique per- 
sonality, she has been able to sur- 
mount barriers which, heretofore, 
seemed insurmountable to artists of 
her race. Consequently, her own 
people have been lavish in their 
praise and adulation. 

But however strongly Lena 
Horne may be entrenched in the 
cinematic firmament, it is obvious 
that her own success has not 
_ affected her viewpoint of the larger 
issues involved in equalizing artistic 
and social opportunities for her fel- 
low Negroes. 

For herself, she would like to 
play a real part on the screen, rather 
than be brought in continuously as 
a specialty performer. Nor does 
she feel that all Negro films on the 
order of “Cabin in the Sky” and 
“Stormy Weather’ represent the 
ultimate in the Negro’s artistic ex- 
pressiveness. For one thing, she 


wants to sing Julie in “Show Boat” 
—a role that might have been writ- 
ten especially for her. 

In behalf of her fellow artists, 
Lena Horne visualizes an era in 
which the Negro will be depicted 
more realistically and accurately 
than has been his lot in the past. 
Admitting that the war has brought 
some issues into the open and 
effected an intelligent interpretation 
of the Negro in occasional in- 
stances, she has not acquiesced in 
the thought that the millennium 
has been reached. 

Indeed, she points out, the 
ground remaining to be covered is 
vast. And reactionary forces are 
strong. Patiently and determinedly 
posing the point is not the least 
of Lena Horne’s accomplishments 
in the few years she has been in 
Hollywood. 

However, her verbal ax sharpens 
when she is faced with those who 
feel that a Nergo depicted on the 
screen in anything but a menial 
role automatically implies mis- 
cegenation. 

There are a thousand ways an 
accurate picture of Negro life can 
be achieved on the screen. Lena 
Horne, for one, feels a responsi- 
bility in achieving that objective. 

Meanwhile she sings her song in 
the inimitable Horne manner and 
with a personality that is impos- 
sible to resist, she is making her 
own quiet and effective contribu- 
tion, 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO #3 


{ Jim Crow outlook basically Protestant 
and Anglo-Saxon, says Catholic columnist 


Cathelin, Christ Cale 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Ted LeBerthon 


O WRITE about what I'd 
aj do if I were a Negro is an 
almost impossible task. I 
might as well try to write 

about what I'd do if I were a 
Chinese, Filipino, Indian or Albino. 
However, let us say that I would 
suddenly become afflicted with some 
chemical poisoning affecting pig- 
mentation, such as that which 
changed the complexions of several 
workers in a midwest tannery in 
September, 1938, and which pro- 
vided the basis for James M. Hy- 
land’s novel, The Dove Flies South. 
I'd have to do what the central 
character of that book does after his 
skin darkens. I'd have to adjust 


TED LeBERTHON is a former col- 
umnist for the Los Angeles Daily News 
and was fired because of his pro-Negro 
and pro-Catholic articles. At present he 
isa columnist for the Pittsburgh Courier 
and the Los Angeles Catholic newspaper 
Tidings. 


myself to our irrational scviety. I'd 
come to understand the Negro’s 
psychic pain. 

I might be a living, uncanonized 
saint, a profound artist, a man hon- 
ored with degrees by several uni- 
versities. Yet I would find myself 
socially rejected by most white per- 
sons, and regarded as inferior to the 
most foul and slimy scoundrel or 
moron whose skin was fair. 

The thing would seem fantastic, 
mad, unreal. In my case, I would 
not undergo the suffering of the 
central character in The Dove Flies 
South, a white Southerner who de- 
spises Negroes at the time he suffers 
the monobenzyl ether poisoning 
that darkens him. I believe now 
in the complete equality of all hu- 
man beings as the common children 
of God, and as brothers and sisters 
in Christ. 

But once my skin darkened, I 
would suffer the surprises of un- 
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familiar, unexpected experiences. 
Like the fellow in The Dove Flies 
South, 'd forget myself at first, and 
go into restaurants and be ejected. 
I'd wander into parts of town I 
wasn’t supposed to appear in. I'd 
forget ‘‘my place.” I'd take mental 
and physical beatings. But in the 
end I'd be a better man. 

There is no substitute for suffer- 
ing in deepening a man or in chal- 
lenging him to study and ponder 
and plan. I'd find a larger sorrow 
and a more genuine sense of humor 
among most Negroes than among 
whites, and keener, more alert 
minds. But, human nature being 
what it is, regardless of color, I'd 
find a few Judases and Uncle Toms, 
too. 

I’m a Catholic, and would not 
change my religion if I changed 
color. For I’d know that there was 
no color bias in any predominantly 
Catholic country, such as France, 
Spain, Italy or Portugal, nor in the 
Latin American countries to which 
they brought the Catholic culture. 

I'd know that color prejudice, 
segregation laws, and the entire Jim 
Crow outlook was basically Protes- 
tant and Anglo-Saxon. I'd compare 
the happy race relations in the 
French West Indies, which is pre- 
dominantly Catholic and not only 
sanctions but encourages interracial 
marriage, with the constant bitter 
racial friction in the British West 
Indies, which is predominantly 
Protestant and where interracial 
marriage is legally forbidden, as it 


September 


is in 28 states in the United States, 

All our Southern states, I’d real- 
ize, have what they miscall anti- 
miscegenation laws, but which 
merely forbid marriage or legalized 
miscegenation but not biological 
miscegenation. I'd continue to ab- 
hor this loathsome hypocrisy. I'd 
continue to hold the racial repug- 
nance theory to be sheer nonsense 
in view of the findings of leading 
ethnologists that only 20 per cent 
of all colored persons in the United 
States today are of pure Negro 
racial stock. 

I'd realize that south of the Ma. 
son and Dixon line, the Catholic 
population is only two per cent, and 
that this is why the southern Catho- 
lic mind is often warped to ac. 
ceptance of Jim Crowism. But I'd 
also understand that the Catholic 
church is legally forced to conform 
to Jim Crowism in churches and 
educational institutions in the 
South. 

However, being a Catholic, I'd 
write all the Catholic bishops in the 
South and tell them that this should 
be changed, that they should take test 
cases before the supreme courts of 
all Southern states to permit inter- 
racial worship in Catholic churches 
and interracial education in Catho- 
lic schools and colleges. If denied 
this decent Christian right in the 
state courts, then the Catholic bish- 
ops should carry their cases to the 
United States supreme court. 

True, Catholics may be perse- 
cuted as a result. But what of it? 
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We are not supposed to seek a soft 
life, but the Cross. Often have I 
heard the words, “The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Faith.” 
Isn’t this still true? That's what I'd 
ask. And I'd say we'd make believ- 
ets believe in Christianity again— 
if we'd take up our Cross. 

I'd tell the Catholic hierarchy 
everywhere that it is one thing to 
come out with a statement of prin- 
ciples in regard to interracial jus- 
tice, but another thing to insist that 
Catholics, who are 16 per cent of 
the whole nation’s population, prac- 
tice those principles. I'd tell the 
Generals, Superiors and Provincials 
of the various Orders of priests and 
nuns operating educational institu- 
tions and hospitals the same thing. 

I'd say there is only one way to 
love, and that is first to worship 
side by side. I'd say there is only 
one way to teach Christ, and that is 
to have white students apply 
Christianity as they are taught it by 
being friendly to fellow students 
of any color, all being made in 
God’s image and likeness, all being 
redeemed by Christ. I'd say that 
Christ did not die to bring in an 
educational system contaminated by 
snobbery. I’d ask the Bishops and 
Provincials if they thought Christ 
would refuse to eat with a Negro, 
or if a saint would refuse? 

Yes, I'd tell the Catholic leaders 
to be good stewards, “doers of the 
Word,” and not imitators of white 

Protestants. I'd tell the Federal 
Council of Churches (white Protes- 
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tant Churches) that if Jim Crowism 
were rooted out of their churches, 
beginning in the South, it would 
wither and die. I'd say that Protes- 
tant “Christianity” has given Jim 
Crowism the false semblance of a 
divine sanction, and that this mocks 
at Christ, in whom all Christians 
should be one. 

I'd ask every white Protestant 
clergyman to spiritually awaken, 
and to follow St. Paul’s admonition 
(Colossians, iii, 10-11) by “‘put- 
ting on the new man, him who is 
renewed unto knowledge according 
to the image of Him who created 
him; where there is neither Gentile 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free, but Christ is all in all.” 

I'd urge mergers of all white and 
colored church congregations of 
each denomination, and mergers of 
all white and colored ministerial as- 
sociations. I'd say the spirit of 
Christ is in unity, in inclusiveness, 
not in divisions, not in anything 
that sets men apart from each other. 

To the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, I'd say “You pub- 
licly profess to believe in full equal- 
ity for Negroes. Very well. Seek 
to convert Negroes to Judaism. If 
you believe your religion to be the 
true one, you should wish to spread 
it, and not keep it virtually exclu- 
sively for Semites, as you have now 
done for many centuries. In the 
two centuries before Christ's appear- 
ance, many Greeks, Romans and 
others were converted to the Jewish 
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religious communion. In the mid- 
dle ages, Turks, Moors and others 
often embraced Judaism. The Ethio- 
pians, most of them Mohammedans, 
some of them Christians, are dark 
skinned Semites blended with other 
racial strains, yet they are rarely 
Jews by religion. Why aren’t they? 
If you want Negroes in America to 
make common cause with you, root 
that cause in the synagogue, in com- 
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If I should become a Negro, I'd 
continue my membership in the 
CIO American Newspaper Guild, 
and I'd continue to tell all Negro 
workers to join a CIO union. And 
I still wouldn’t blame Negroes who, 
denied full equality in Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish houses of wor- 
ship, join the Communist party. 
I'd tell religious leaders that the 
way to eliminate Communism is to 
practice their religion. 


mon worship.” 


Mattie Mahes Good 


THE OLDEST SERVANT in point of service that 
President Roosevelt ever had was Mattie a cook, who 
came to the Roosevelts more than twenty years ago. Mattie, 
whose constancy may be hereditary, is one of thirteen 
children of a Virginia Negro woman, whose mistress says 
that some weeks after Mattie left, she asked how the 
daughter was getting along. ‘“Mattie’s doing fine,” said 
the Negro mother,” she’s got a job working for a lawyer 
fellow in New York and he likes her cooking and she 
likes him very much and they get along fine.” 

Several years later, the mistress again inquired about 
Mattie. “Doing fine,” said the mother. “Still working 
for that same lawyer fellow and he likes her cooking 
and they get along fine.” 

Ten years later, the mistress brought up the subject 
again. ‘‘Why, Mattie’s just doing fine,” replied the Mother 
again. ‘‘Still working for that same lawyer fellow and he 
likes her cooking, and they get along fine. Only they 
moved to Washington now, and they live in the biggest 


house in the United States.” 
Noel F. Busch, "What Manner Of Man?" 


{ Ex-heavy champ condemned by own race 
only because he married a white woman 


Condensed from Norfolk Journal & Guide 


By Don Deleighbur 


laughing man with the tam, 

sat on a fireplug on Chicago's 

South Side the other week 
and chewed the fat in droll conver- 
sation with a half dozen or so old- 
timers who hung onto his every 
word with unfeigned interest and 
as if they were listening to an 
oracle. 

It was after 3 o'clock in the 
morning and the blackness of the 
Chicago night was softened by the 
street lights and by the twinkling 
dazzle of the neons, impelling invi- 
tations to come in this bar and that 
tavern for liquid pleasures, for 
music, for companionship of pretty 
women. The old-timers, however, 
wanted none of that. The compan- 


HEFTY, smooth-black, 


DON DE LEIGHBUR is one of the 
many pseudonyms of Dan Burley, popu- 
lar jive columnist and managing editor 
of the New York Amsterdam News. 
Burley’s talents run from fathering jive 
talk in his “Back Door Stuff” column 
to being an accomplished boogie woogie 
pianist. 


ionship of the man wearing the tam 
was enough. 

“I’m doing all right,” the laugh- 
ing man said, his mouth flashing 
an ivory grin. “I don’t need any- 
thing and I still can whip the best 
they’ve got around today.” 

The fellows gathered about him 
laughed in approval, although they 
knew as well as the laughing man 
with the tam that Jack Johnson past 
60 was a holdover from another era 
of boxing and that at his age, his 
chances against some of the really 
good heavies plying their wares in 
American rings today would be 
practically nil. 

Jack had come in from California 
and the West Coast and was in a 
circus playing in one of the down- 
state Illinois towns. It seems that 
he was looking for others to go 
into the show. 

The only Negro ex-heavyweight 
champion of the world has to play 
side shows, flea circuses, and what 
not to keep going and off relief, be- 
cause white publicity has helped put 
him in disfavor with his own race. 
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Jack Johnson is taboo. He is still 
paying for what the white folks 
considered an unpardonable sin and 
what Negroes were led to believe 
was a betrayal of his race. 

The reason that Jack Johnson is 
officially ostracized by the game in 
which he made his fame, is that he 
married a white woman. That alone 
was and still is enough to condemn 
him in the eyes of the white world 
and to gain him disfavor in the 
eyes of his own people. 

As a fighting champion, the 
heavyweight ranks will probably 
never know a genius the caliber of 
the Port Arthur, Texas, giant, who 
cut down the massive James J. Jef- 
fries, that sweltering day at Reno, 
Nevada. That one achievement did 
more for giving the Negro race 
courage and the chance to hold up 

its collective head than anything 
else in prior history. 

It was Johnson who the night 
before the historic encounter with 
Jeffries, fired his white manager 
who had allegedly fixed the fight, 
and announced in the ring the next 
day to Jeffries, “better go for your- 
self, Jeff. This is on the level.” 

Picture him, a lone black man 
under that broiling sun with thou- 


sands of rabid whites sitting around 
the ring, battling against odds 
greater than any cooked up by the 
talented pen of Jack London. 

Through the years Jack has loy- 
ally remained with his white wife 
and she with him. On that score 
what man has a right to criticize? 
There are thousands of white and 
black marriages going on every day 
in the broad land of ours. 

There were hundreds in the days 
when the Johnson flower bloomed. 
Yet, the major penalty was reserved 
for the Negro who defied the world 
and did what he wanted to do. 


Jack Johnson has as much right 
to the limelight today at his age, to 
the reverence of his fight public as 
any other retired or former cham- 
pion in whatever weight bracket. 

Negro and fair-minded white fight 
fans should demand that Jack John- 
son be brought forward and intro- 
duced at big time fights as are a lot 
of stumble-bums who get all that 
free publicity. Jack has done noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in light of 
the conduct of some of his con- 
temporaries, both white and col- 
ored. He deserves a place in the 
Hall of Fame. 
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IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN! 


{ All Negro asks of America 
is square deal and open door 


When Opportunity 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By Bishop John A. Gregg 


again, I think I would 
choose pretty largely to live 
as I have lived. 

I began life in the little mid- 
western town of Eureka, Kansas, 
where there was the finest group 
of white and colored people it has 
ever been mine to know. They 
were of the pioneer type, hard 
working and progressive, interested 
in the well being and education of 
all the children, white and colored, 
well-to-do and poor. Prejudice, if 
there was any, was at a minimum. 
I would choose Eureka, Kansas, as 
my birthplace, if I were to live 
over again. 


g F I HAD my life to live over 


BISHOP JOHN A. GREGG of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church is 
one of the most widely known Negro 
churchmen in America. He recently 
completed an extensive tour of the 
battlefronts where Negro troops serve 
to report to President Roosevelt on 
their morale. 


I went to college at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, where my profes- 
sors were kind and showed an in- 
terest in my advancement, and I 
would re-enter that institution, if 
I were to live over again. When 
I entered the university, my mind 
was made up to take a course in 
medicine, but a series of circum- 
stances turned my mind more and 
more to the ministry, in which line 
of work God’s blessings have at- 
tended me. 

My seven years of college presi- 
dency at Edward Waters College 
and Wilberforce University were in 
direct line of the ministry of the 
church. 

Although I shall always be grate- 
ful for having been chosen the 
first Negro president of Howard 
University, I have no regrets for 
having been moved to resign a 
work, which might have divorced 
me somewhat from the church. Af- 
ter all, it’s a mighty fine thing to 
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have in one’s career that honor, 
without the attendant headaches 
incident to the actual duties. So, 
if I had it to do over again, I think 
I would take that same course. 

God gave me a very wonderful 
helpmate, who walked by my side 
within a month and thirteen days 
of forty-one years. She rejoiced 
with me in my successes and com- 
forted me in my discouragements ; 
she was my severest critic and my 
most ardent supporter; she traveled 
with me everywhere, making three 
trips to Africa and Europe. 

Her’s was a real missionary spirit 
which matched my own, and the 
work of the church to her was an 
absorbing interest. For sixteen 
years I never opened an annual 
conference that she was not there, 
both in Africa and throughout my 
work in the United States. Her 
companionship was to me a real 
benediction, and if I were to live 
over again, I would certainly seek 
out Celia Ann Nelson to be Mrs. 
John A. Gregg. 

My only regret is, that she was 
not spared to walk with me down 
life’s pathway in the evening of 
our lives and enjoy with me the 
splendors of a glorious sunset. 


Since I cannot live my life over 
again, my advise to our youth of 
today is, to live in harmony with 
God’s laws, and no worthwhile 
achievement will be impossible. A 
life of unselfishness will be the best 
investment in things both spiritual 
and civic; ask only for a fair and 
equal show in the world’s round, 
and when the. opportunity comes, 
make the most of it. 

All that the Negro asks is a 
square deal and an open door. 

I have seen the Negro at all the 
war fronts except Alaska, and | 
wish to register here and now my 
judgment that the United States 
has no better soldier anywhere. He 
has fully demonstrated that he can 
do anything that any other soldier 
can do, when given a chance. Any 
suggestion that the Negro is not 
capable of officering his own troops 
or mastering the intricacies of mod- 
ern warfare is tommy-rot, as has 
been proven over and over again 
when he has been given a chance. 

I think I would choose to live 
over again very much as I have 
lived in the past. Never once have 
I regretted being a Negro, and 
that’s the group I would wish to 
serve with in my “life over again.” 


Matter Over Mind 


“MORALE,” said a veteran Negro sergeant, ‘‘is what 
makes your legs do what your head knows ain’t possible.” 


Dairymen's League News 


{ 


{ Julien Binford paints Southern 


Negro as charming personality 


P. ainting Without P. alronage 


Condensed from Esquire 


By Harry Salpeter 


ULIEN BINFORD paints 

Southern Negroes because 
d they are the most vital and 

picturesque, vivid and charm- 
ing human beings he knows. 

He paints them as people, with- 
out patronage and without con- 
descension, and not as figures in 
a frieze illustrating the economic 
and social oppression of a minority. 

As scion of one of the oldest 
Southern families, in whom runs 
the blood of Virginia manorial 
landholders, including the Revolu- 
tionary Randolphs, he accepts the 
status quo of race relationships in 
the South until a better one shall 
have been evolved. 

Humanly, he understands the 
Negro perhaps a little more in- 
timately than the typical reformist 
white man, but sometimes he be- 
trays in his paintings a sense of 
the Negro’s quaintness, which is 
the closest approach he makes to 
patronage. 

“Why do you write only about 
Southern Negroes?” someone once 
asked Julia Peterkin, the novelist, 
and she answered, “Do you know 
anyone more interesting?” That 


rhetorical question may stand as 
Mr. Binford’s explanation for the 
emphasis of the Negro in his can- 
vases. 

His ultimate objective is to put 
his knowledge of the Negro into 
terms of art, the painting of forms 
through color. 

However, as a Virginian with 
Negro friends, he is more concerned 
about committing even casual vio- 
lence to the sensitivity of colored 
people. That the feeling of Ne- 
gtoes about any one of his paint- 
ings should weigh in the balance 
and be a factor in future resolves 
shows, more than anything else, 
that he has constructed a fine hu- 
man relationship with his colored 
neighbors, and his standing with 
them is attested by the fact that he 
is probably the only white South- 
ern artist whom a Negro congre- 
gation commissioned to paint a 
mural for its church. 

“The Negro,” says he, ‘‘is in his 
most natural state in the South be- 
cause he is not afraid to be himself, 
to be natural there. The basis of the 
relationship between the white man 
and the Negro in the South is es- 
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tablished — each knows where he 
stands in relation to the other. In 
the South there is no clash between 
pretense and reality as there is in the 
North, where the thing that is done 
to the Negro is not always in 
harmony with what is said to him,” 
meaning segregation. 

What Julien Binford thinks and 
feels about race relationships is 
important only in that it puts into 
words the feeling that he tries to 
express in another medium in his 
paintings. 

He has enough ideas for future 
paintings to keep him busy for a 


lifetime and one of his favorite 
future projects is a canvas of a 
Negro wedding with white children 
as flower girls holding up the 
bride’s train. He has ideas also for 
paintings of the Negro in the 
North, in which he will attempt 
to express the colored man’s lack of 
fixed status and abiding relation- 
ship. 

Under a Virginia Museum fel- 
lowship he taught art to Negroes in 
a Richmond night school, and at 
the moment he is meeting the re- 
quirements of a 1944 Rosenwald 
fellowship to paint Negro themes. 


Ballot Of | 


THE NEGRO VOTER holds the balance of power in 
very close elections in 20 of the 48 states. Here is a 
partial list of estimates of the Negro voting strength by 
States: New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, about 300,- 
000 each; Ohio, 275,000; Kentucky, 154,000; Missouri, 
225,000; Maryland, 175,000; New Jersey, 145,000; Cali- 
fornia, 100,000; Indiana, 150,000; Kansas, 90,000; Dela- 
ware, 36,000; Massachusetts, 47,000; West Virginia, 
75,000; Michigan, 130,000; Oklahoma, 103,000; Iowa, 


25,000. 
Charlotte, N. C., News 


SLICK CHICK: “Do you know 

what they’re saying about me?” 
JOE: “Sure, that’s why I came 

over.” 

Ft. Riley Guidon 


SIGN in front of a Marrying 
Justice of the Peace: You furnish 
the bride, we'll do the rest. 

BASHFUL GROOM: 
hardly fair.” 


“That's 


Tuskegee Hawk's Cry 


A NEGRO SOLDIER wanting to 
be an aviation cadet went up to an 
Army Officer and asked how. 

The officer: “Do you drink? Do 
you smoke? Do you go out with 
women ?”” 

Private: ‘‘No, absolutely, NO.” 

The officer: ‘Then why study 
aviation? You must have wings al- 
ready.” 


Ralph Hughes 


GRUFF GENERAL: “If this 
happens again, Orderly, I'll have to 
get another man.” 

NEGRO ORDERLY: “I wish 
you would, Sir, there’s enough work 
for two of us.” 


Herman Collier 


FIRST SOLDIER: “'I think a wo- 
man’s hair is her chief attraction.” 
SECOND SOLDIER: “I think 

her eyes are the main thing.” 
THIRD SOLDIER: “To me, her 

chief attraction is her smile.” 
SERGEANT: “Why do you Joes 
sit around lying to one another?” 
Frank Jones 


C.O.: “Why aren’t you work- 
PVT.: “I didn’t see you coming, 


Camp Beale Bealiner 


"TWAS LONG past midnight, 
and the Negro sentry on No. 1 post, 
just outside the guardhouse, chal- 
lenged: ‘Halt! Who goes there?” 

From the outer darkness came a 
discomfited groan. “Darn _ it! 
This is Major S. Tired, sentry—and 
I've forgotten the password.” 

“Sorry, sir,” called the sentry, 
“but I can’t let you pass without the 
password.” 

And there came a voice from 
within the G. I. prison walls: 
“Well, stupid, what are ya waitin’ 
for? Shoot him!” 

Our Army 
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J Negro scenes cut out of movies 


in Southern cities 


Dixie At Whrk 


Condensed from Variety 


south, where local censors 

have been cutting Negro 

scenes out of films, on the 
theory that this action avoids fric- 
tion between whites and blacks, is 
giving Hollywood producers some- 
thing to think about in planning 
future pictures. 

Southern reports indicate that 
some local censors are hacking 
scenes indiscriminately, leaving the 
continuity blurred, and the entire 
film choppy and confused. 

In Memphis, scenes involving 
Cab Calloway and his band were cut 
from United Artists’ Semsations of 
1945, the head of the censor board 
pronouncing them “inimical to the 
public interest.” Reviewers called 
the rest of the film “patched up” 
and “confusing.” 

Lena Horne was similarly cut out 
of Broadway Rhythm, when the 
Metro film played Memphis, al- 
though Hazel Scott’s turn was not. 
Miss Horne was similarly snipped 
out of her last two films in several 
other southern cities. 

Newsreel sequences showing Ne- 
gro troops have also been cut out in 


“Fan SITUATION in the deep 


several southern towns, this fact not 
being made known until inquiries 
reached New York home office, and 
newsreel companies declared they 
had originally put such scenes in. 

This prejudice has also obtained 
with all-Negro films. Stormy 
W eather was held up several months 
before Memphis permitted it to be 
shown. In several other cities, the 
20th-Fox sepia-musical was only 
okayed after censors were assured 
that the film would play black and 
white theatres simultaneously, day- 
and-date, so that white houses 
would not get Negro patronage. 
Normally, white houses would get 
the film first. 

Atlanta is another key city that 
has been using a municipal censor- 
ship similar to Memphis, with less 
publicity. 

Crux of the problem is that al- 
though white southern audiences 
enjoy Negro sequences in films for 
their entertainment value, they will 
not countenance any scenes showing 
the Negro on a basis of social equal- 
ity with the whites. Local censors 
will eliminate such scenes, regard- 
less of the effect on the artistic side 
or the continuity of the film. 
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doesn’t excite her home town 


{ Lillian Smith's bombshell book 


hat Behind Strange 


Condensed from News Story 


By Virginia North 


Sys HOT Georgia sun beats 


down on Clayton, a little 

town of 1100 inhabitants, 

but the townspeople are 
completely cool and indifferent to 
Lillian Smith’s bombshell book, 
Strange Fruit. 

Lillian Smith still lives there, as 
she did during the years she was 
patiently writing and re-writing her 
novel about a white man’s love for 
a Negro girl. The pee of Clay- 
ton are not outwardiy bitter al- 
though some can be heard to say: 
“It wasn’t necessary. . . . No such 
love affair could happen any- 
where.” 

Few in Clayton seem to have read 
the book and it’s not on sale in 
many nearby bookstores. As for its 
author, Lillian Smith, she is res- 
pected by everyone, white and Ne- 
gro alike. She’s absent more fre- 
quently, due to the many speeches 
and demonstrations which the peo- 
ple up North have arranged for 
her, now that her book is a best- 
seller. Her genteel camp for well-to- 
do white girls, Laurel Falls Camp, 
is situated just outside of Clayton 


among the waterfalls of Streamer 
Mountain. 

In the well-disciplined hush that 
surrounds every mention of Strange 
Fruit, one rumor is quietly passed 
around: “Lillian Smith didn’t write 
the book herself. . . . She had a col- 
laborator. . . .” 

Miss Smith, on the contrary, 
takes full credit, assumes full res- 
ponsibility for Strange Fruit. 

“Writing about things like that 
—what kind of woman could 
have—”" 

Inevitably, the topic is Lillian 
Smith. Men and women are curi- 
ous about the personality which 
produced a novel that managed to 
shock even our sensation-loving na- 
tion. 

The published photographs of 
Lillian Smith show a small serene 
face with regular features and a 
mist of smartly pompadoured white 
hair, a face with the unmistakable 
reserve of the aristocrat. Everyone 
has heard about her background— 
the colonel suh, mint julep life of a 
mer der of one of the first families 
of Georgia. 
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Yet the thumbnail sketch of the 
author, and the posed photograph 
on the jacket of Strange Fruit miss 
the real personality of this intrepid 
woman. Mystery looks out from 
her eyes. 

The crux of the mystery is her 
motive in writing the provocative 
book. Readers familiar with her 
environment cannot understand 
what prompted her searing story of 
race relationships. The picture of the 
aristocratic intellectual—the scho- 
larly child psychologist—the gen- 
tle music teacher—is difficult to 
reconcile with the intensity of the 
woman who spent seven years 
pounding out the love affair of a 
white man and colored girl. 

Meeting her, one discovers that 
the hauteur so evident in her pic- 
ture is missing. Her features aren’t 
as regular as photographs indicate. 
Her eyes are an honest and startling 
blue. Her mouth is wide, her smile 


quick. A tiny laughing woman 
with a mission: that is Lillian 
Smith. 


She is in great demand as a pub- 
lic speaker. She walks into a lecture 
hall and waves at people she knows. 
She stands erect yet relaxed by the 
speaking stand and looks squarely 
at her audience. She knows that it 
includes many whites who are curi- 
ous to see the woman who actually 
used that famous four-lettered back- 
fence word in a novel. 

The Negroes in each audience are 
curious too, for it is seldom that a 
white woman has dared to write 


September 


about the Negro as an individual. 
Then she begins to speak, calmly, 
convincingly. 

She is a warm, friendly person 
and it shows. One feels that she is 
there because she has something 
urgent to say—no matter what the 
cost to her private life. So she 
bares her personal life and upbring- 
ing to her audience with perfect 
frankness and occasional mixture of 
humor. She wants you to know her 
so that you will know the sincerity 
that produced Strange Fruit. 

After Lillian Smith tells you her 
story, you know that she wrote her 
book because, long ago she had a 
friend Julie. To understand the in- 
fluence this friendship had on her 
throughout the years, one must look 
backward into her childhood. 

Everybody has heard that Lillian 
Smith was born in a typica’ 
town, in the South. You can 
imagine the invisible wall which 
separated the white humans from 
the black in a town with a 52 per 
cent Negro and a 48 per cent white 
population. 

The diminutive author confides 
what she thought when she played 
on the rolling lawn of the rambling 
Smith house. She tells them what 
she thought of her world—a world 
divided by that invisible indestruc- 
tible color line and dominated by 
the jolly father who was known as 
the “white boss.” 

Lillian Smith’s eyes grow 
thoughtful when she describes the 
importance of the color question in 
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the mental set of the southern 
child. 

“I was very young when I learned 
that it was important to have a 
white skin,” she says. “But I soon 
realized that the right of coloring 
was supposed to give me automatic 
supremacy.” 

When the white children were 
too small to know better, they 
sneaked into the colored section and 
played with the darkie kids. Lillian 
loved the long afternoons of games 
along the dusty back roads. She 
smiles when she recalls the happy 
hours, when black wooly heads and 
smooth light ones bent together 
over marbles, 

Audiences laugh when she tells 
them how, at the mention of the 
horrid little word “‘chocolate drop,” 
the afternoon’s fun would be over. 
Her unconscious humor is charm- 
ing. 

But these memories are often 
painful for her and she stares at 
her laughing audience with some- 
thing akin to impatience. You can 
see very clearly then the little girl 
who fought her way free from 
prejudice. She hated hate when she 
was small—and Strange Fruit is her 
weapon against it. 

Lillian was five years old when a 
new colored family moved into 
town. Julie, a little girl with white 
skin and beautiful manners came 
with them. A white child living 
with a colored family! Southern 
womanhood, aroused, snatched the 
little orphan away from her adopted 


family and placed her in the big 
Smith house. 
Julie became Lillian’s best friend. 
And then, one day, they took 
Julie away from the oak-sheltered 
house, Lillian never saw her again. 


“Where is Julie, mother?” 

“Gone away, darling.” 

For Julie wasn’t white after all, 
and beautiful manners or no she was 
packed back to her foster colored 
family and oblivion. 

Lillian wants to meet Julie again 
—to tell her that she still values 
that long-ago friendship. 

The rest of the children who 
grew up in the town with Lillian 
Smith soon fell into the pattern of 
white supremacy. The back road 
days were forgotten or subjects for 
tolerant laughter. Lillian could not 
forget so easily. The sensitive girl 
searched in vain for an answer to 
the tortuous race relationships. 

During the question period that 
follows, eager members of the audi- 
ence bombard her with queries. 
Some of the questions would em- 
barrass any other woman, but Lil- 
lian Smith likes people and, liking 
them, is not afraid of their bluntest 
curiosity. How could she ever be 
afraid, this woman who braved the 
indignation of her own neighbors 
to tell the world what was going 
on in its backyard? 

She has fulfilled her first pur- 
pose. She has aroused the nation 
to think and talk about a danger- 
ous malignancy in its democracy. 
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POTENT PROSE 


If we have any secret yearning 
to think of ourselves as a Master 
Race, we have only to pick up a 
newspaper to see that nobody is 
giving odds on Master Races these 
days. 

Indiana, Pa., Gazette 

The Negro’s ability to make the 
best of a bad deal from which there 
seemed no possible escape will al- 
ways be one of America’s strange 
romances. 

James H. Hubert 

Probably nothing in this nation 
so elates the Hitlerites as knowledge 
that a group of Americans follows 
his practice in the racial issue. 

Kane, Pa., Republican 

No longer should we tender the 
gun, the ammunition, and the 
sword to the Negro and refuse him 
the ballot at election time. 

Monessen, Pa., Independent 

Every time someone baits a Ne- 
gro in America he lessens the 
ability of America to lead the world 
in the fight for freedom. 

Wendell Willkie 

Anything that hurts the Negro 
injures the white man. Decent 
treatment of the Negro by the 
white man, after all, is nothing but 
intelligent selfishness. 

Macon, Ga., News 

The Negro has been his white 


brothers’ footstool for ages past, but 
the pressure is becoming increasing- 
ly great and the stool is beginning 


to wabble. 
Elijah Hodges 
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The future belongs to those who 
go down the line unswervingly for 
liberalism regardless of race, color 
or creed or religion. In a political 
and economic sense, there must be 
no inferior races. 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace 


There is a problem facing all of 
us, black and white, but it is not 
the Negro problem. It is the prob- 
lem, for Negroes, of finding some 
way to live a good life with white 
people. It is for each white the 
problem of learning to live a good 
life with himself. 

William Smith 


We cannot much longer continue 
to subjet Negroes to “taxation 
without representation” or draft 
them to jeopardize their lives in 
defense of a democracy which de- 
nies them the right of franchise. 

Atlanta Constitution 


If the people of the United States 
cannot evolve some kind of plat- 
form so that its various groups can 
get along in harmony, then they 
cannot make a world peace in which 
the allies, Germany, Japan, and the 
rest of the world can live together. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis 


Race prejudice is a luxury which 

a nation fighting in a global war 
cannot afford to tolerate. 
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{ 24 million Negroes in South Africa 
find hope in a woman crusader 


“White Hope Of <The achs 


Condensed from Time 


Africa, home of 2,000,000 
dominant whites and 8,000,- 
000 submerged blacks, a re- 
markable thing had come to pass. 
Through their elected white repre- 
sentatives in Parliament (seven out 
of 153 M.P.’s), the blacks had 
chosen as their spokesman a plump, 
greying, social crusader, Mrs. Violet 
Margaret Livingstone Ballinger. 
Not since the days of Victoria— 
“the great white queen across the 
seas” — had any white woman won 
comparable confidence among South 
Africa’s natives. Their world is 
still a man’s world, where a bride 
may be bought with cattle, where 
a wife labors as a beast of burden 
while her lord and master drinks 
Kafr beer, hunts and squats on his 
haunches. 


Mrs. Ballinger had overcome the 
prejudice. More than that, as their 
Parliamentary spokesman, she was 
in a position to weld South Africa’s 
tribesmen, now divided, into a sin- 
gle whole. For the Union, such a 
move could have far-reaching con- 
sequences, 


Mrs. Ballinger is no champion of 


GY THE UNION of South 


racial equality, an unthinkable 
proposition among the Union's 
whites. But she fights ardently for 
better economic, educational and so- 
cial opportunities for the blacks. 
She has had an uphill struggle. 

Born in Scotland 50 years ago, 
she came to South Africa with her 
father shortly before the Boer War. 
A burgher of the Orange Free 
State, her father rode in a com- 
mando against the British. When 
union came, Margaret, a homely 
girl with an intelligent face, be- 
gan a schooling that carried her 
through South Africa’s colleges 
and England’s Oxford. 

Back in South Africa, she taught 

history at Rhodes University Col- 
lege and the University of the Wit- 
watersrand, got interested in the 
native cause. In South Africa’s Ne- 
gro elections in 1938 she had four 
male opponents, all cocksure that 
*she could not crack native preju- 
dice. But she stumped the kraals 
(village stockades), talked through 
an interpreter to primitive, skin- 
clad audiences. 

Once a friendly headman intro- 
duced her: “This woman thinks» 
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like a man. In the days of Queen 
Victoria we were free. Perhaps if 
we elect a woman we shall get 
some of our freedom back again.” 

An old chief objected: ‘‘That’s 
all very well. But Victoria was a 
queen. This woman is only a wom- 
an. What has a woman ever done 
to save a nation?” 

Mrs. Ballinger thought hard, re- 
membered Joan of Arc, told the 
story, turned the election in her 
favor. 

In 1943 Mrs. Ballinger was re- 
elected without opposition. Now, 
as a party leader, she ranks as a 
speaker after Prime Minister Jan 
Smuts and his heir apparent, Fi- 
nance Minister Jan Hofmeyr. Par- 
liament, hostile at first, listens to 
her with real respect. 

As practically as it can in a white 
man’s country, the government of 
Jan Smuts supports a better deal 
for the blacks. Among other rea- 
sons for this attitude, Smuts knows 


that the Union’s rigid color bar is 
also a bar to one of his fondest 
dreams —a Greater South Africa, 
built around the Union and em- 
bracing British territories below the 
Congo. 

The blacks in Britain’s crown 
colonies and protectorates do not 
have equality. But under the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office they get a better 
break than they do in the Union. 
This fact is a potent argument in 
Britain against Union expansion, a 
humane reason for preserving the 
Empire in Africa. 

The Union’s Commonwealth 
neighbor, Southern Rhodesia, also 
wants to expand and take in the 
Crown Colony of Northern Rho- 
desia. After the war is won, both 
the Union and Southern Rhodesia 
will undoubtedly press their claims. 
If they win and a Greater South 
Africa emerges, Mrs. Margaret Bal- 
linger may well be the white hope 
of some 24,000,000 blacks. 


Che Bounding Main 


A NEGRO SAILOR in the merchant marine ran 
dashing down the dock to a boat that was just pulling out. 
The boat had moved a few yards, and the sailor jumped, 
and fell, and hit the back of his head in falling. 

For several minutes he lay stunned. Upon awakening he 
looked back, blinked a time or two, and seeing that the 
boat was about a hundred yards from shore, he shouted, 
“Boy, oh boy! Can I broad-jump!” 


Barrett W hite 
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{ Sylvestre Watkins, biggest trade book 
buyer, never even went to college 


King Of Bool: Buyers 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Richard Durham 


ARK, DAPPER Sylvestre 
wD) C. Watkins, chief buyer 

for the largest educational 

book house in America, 
scans some 5,000 new books a year 
and buys more than $600,000 worth 
for his company. 

The 33-year-old Watkins, the 
only Negro executive employed by 
a top book firm, has been doing 
just that for ten of the seventeen 
years he has worked with Wilcox 
and Follet. Publishers rate him as 
one of the shrewdest book buyers in 
the business. 

He looks and talks like a living 
Ph.D. degree. 


“Harvard?” I guessed. 


“No,” Watkins grinned. “No— 
I didn’t go to college. In fact, I 
never finished high school.” 

He was thumbing a copy of the 
new Anthology of American Ne- 
gro Literature which he edited and 
had published by the Modern Li- 
brary. Proofs for his new book, 
Jeep: Dog for Defense written 
for juvenile readers, were strewn 
across his desk. 


“Of course you’re kidding about 
your education,” I said. 

“No, I’m not!”” Watkins laughed. 
The scholarly book buyer whose 
suggestion to Publisher Julian 
Messner had resulted in the cur- 
rent biography of Dr. George 
Washington Carver enjoyed hav- 
ing what most people considered 
a handicap. 

In an indifferent, casual way, 
Watkins, born and reared in the 
toughest sections of Chicago’s 
South Side, told how at the age of 
16 a family break-up left him to 
support his aging mother. He had 
no other relatives. His only choice 
was to go out and get a job. And 
he did. 

He first came to Wilcox and 
Follet as a messenger. He ran er- 
rands for nearly a year, going to 
high school at night. One day, tired 
and listless, he fell a zep in a 
stock room. He was awakened by 
a foreman who gave him his week’s 
check of $14 and promptly fired 
him. 

Watkins regards this firing as 
the biggest break he’s ever had. In- 
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stead of looking for another job, 
he decided to take his case directly 
to the president of the firm, kindly 
C. W. Follet. Something in the 
young man’s story must have con- 
vinced the busy Follet that rehiring 
him would not only be a break for 
Watkins but a break for the firm. 
He was given another job with a 
two-dollar wage increase and from 
then on Watkins says he was “on 
his own.” 

“I just expanded with the com- 
pany,” he says. 

In the early days, the company 
had no use for a specialized book 
buyer. What purchases were neces- 
sary were handled by Follet him- 
self. So Watkins wrapped, clerked, 
billed, read and studied the book 
business from cover to cover. 

As the firm developed Watkins 
saw the need for a book specialist 
and “‘on his own” he studied edit- 
ing and library science. Today, after 
years of digesting and reading prac- 
tically every book bought by the 
firm, he has a wider educational 
range that he could have gained 
from any college course. 

He grew into his new job so 
gradually that white workers hard- 
ly knew they had a Negro execu- 
tive. When his first secretary, a 
white girl, was assigned to him, it 
seemed the most natural thing in 
the world. There was no visible 
feeling of resentment. There were 
no strikes or walkouts. White em- 
ployes found his sharp efficiency 


and quiet modesty hard to chal- 
lenge. 

In this secure, well-paid job 
Watkins knew that as Negro ex- 
ecutive in a white firm he was on 
the spot. Whether he wanted to be 
or not he was the company’s au- 
thority and index on the Negro. 

He had well-pioneered 
choices. He could maintain a self- 
effacing policy and be an execu- 
tive in name only. Or he could fol- 
low in the footsteps of Uncle Tom 
and forget the struggle for jobs 
and equality other Negroes were 
making. 

The boy who had gotten an ed- 
ucation the hard way chose neither 
course. By action and by persistent 
suggestion he encouraged his com- 
pany to hire more workers for jobs 
irrespective of color or nationality. 

And knowing the acute need Ne- 
gro writers had for public support, 
he took over the job of channeling 
books by Negro authors into mar- 
kets where they could find buyers. 
In this respect he has probably done 
more to promote the sale of books 
on the Negro than any single per- 
son. 

Together with hij wife, Mable, a 
dimpled tannish b¢auty, he estab- 
lished the Sylvestre C. Watkins 
book collection at Hall branch li- 
brary in honor of his first child. 
Watkins hopes to build a collec- 
tion in Chicago rivaling the famous 
Shomberg collection on Negro lit- 
erature in New York. 
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{ West Indies prefer British 
dignity to U. S. cash 


Condensed from Fortune 


By Joseph M. Jones 


41 well-qualified observers 

reported a widespread desire 

in the British West Indies, 
especially among colored labor po- 
litical leaders, for the U. S. to take 
over the islands. It was felt that 
the U. S. would spend more money, 
pay better wages, and that the U. S. 
would grant political concessions 
more readily. 

Now, 1944, the West Indians no 
longer want annexation by the U. S. 
Those who spoke out earlier for 
American domination are silent. 

They are not bitter; on the con- 
trary, they feel kindly toward the 
Americans: they like our money, 
they appreciate the leverage we pro- 
vide them in working for political 
concessions, and they admire the 
generosity that prompts most of our 
actions. 

But they would not change a 
British for an American master, 
even at higher wages. A prominent 


&G: THE WINTER of 1940- 


Briton in Trinidad recently adver- 
tised for a chauffeur and received 
replies from forty applicants, twen- 
ty of whom were employed on the 
American bases but were willing to 
work for the Briton for less money. 

Why is this true? There is a 
story going the rounds about the 
Negro who was asked how he liked 
working for the British as com- 
pared with Americans. ‘‘Well,” he 
said, “the Britisher gives you 50 
cents and calls you mister; the 
American gives you a dollar and a 
half and calls you ‘Hey, George.’ 
West Indians, after working for 
three and a half years for and with 
Americans now in Caribbean bases, 
prefer the British. Having had sev- 
eral years to ponder the choice of 
more money versus greater dignity, 
they prefer dignity. 

This is not meant to imply wide- 
spread trouble between Americans 
and the local people over color or 
any other issue. Trouble was ex- 
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pected, but the problem has been 
handled with great skill. 

Relations between our servicemen 
and the Caribbean islanders have 
varied from place to place, being 
worst in Trinidad where the largest 
numbers of Americans have been 
concentrated near urban centers, and 
best in Jamaica where their num- 
bers have been smaller and where 
they have been located at some dis- 
tance from the principal cities. 

There have been a few incidents, 
but these have bred no lasting 
hatred or racial tension. In this re- 
spect the large-scale contact between 
Americans and colored people out- 
side the U. S. has been eminently 
successful. 

The colored people of the Carib- 
bean have at all times demon- 
strated a splendid generosity to- 
ward American servicemen, who on 
their part have to a certain extent 
sensed the greater dignity of the 
Negroes under British and Dutch 
rule, and have tended to treat them 
with due respect. (There have been 
no American troops on French is- 
lands.) 

Contact with a middle class of 
colored people more or less in con- 
trol of affairs in the islands, giving 
and receiving respect and social 
equality, has been profoundly edu- 
cational, So has been their experi- 
ence with local justice administered 
promptly and without rancor by 
colored officials and judges to those 
so indiscreet as to start trouble in 
public places. 


September 


Thoughtful Americans have dis. 
covered that the British have on the 
whole done a good job of handling 
the color question in the Caribbean. 

In Jamaica, the largest and most 
populous British island in the 
Caribbean, there is no color bar and 
little color consciousness except in 
the tourist hotels in somewhat re- 
mote Montego Bay. The one for- 
bidden question in any section of 
Jamaica society is “Is he colored?” 
Most of the political leadership of 
the island is colored, and, as in all 
British West Indian islands, the 
colored predominate throughout the 
professions and the civil service, in- 
cluding the higher posts. 

In Trinidad, second most popu- 
lous of the British Caribbean is- 
lands, although there is a fairly 
small white set that draws a color 
line socially, there are no color 
rigidities. There is no color line 
whatever in politics, the civil serv- 
ice, education, nor in the profes- 
sions. 

In Barbados, Bermuda, and the 
Bahamas, however, British whites 
tend to draw a sharp color line. It 
is noteworthy that these are the 
only British islands in the Carib- 
bean where three-hundred-year-old 
Constitutions are changeable only 
with the consent of the local Par- 
liaments, which are dominated by 
whites, the Negroes being almost 
wholly disenfranchised by property 
requirements for voting and hold- 
ing office. In other words, follow- 
ing the emancipation of the slaves, 
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the local whites, having govern- 
ment more or less in their own 
hands, have preserved their social 
and economic position much as have 
the Southerners in the U. S. 

In the smaller British sugar is- 
lands the situation varies from the 
social equalitarianism of Anguilla 
and Tortola to the white-planter 
feudalism of St. Kitts. 

But whether in Barbados or Trin- 
idad, Anguilla or St. Kitts, British 
colonial policy emanating from 
London has prescribed equality and 
justice under law for the black man, 
a policy of respect for him and his 
attainments, and a policy of increas- 
ing his participation in local gov- 
ernment and administration. 

The two most important devel- 
opments affecting the Caribbean in 
acentury and a half have been the 
emancipation of the slaves early in 
the nineteenth century and the 
spontaneous wave of riots and 
strikes that engulfed the islands at 
various times during 1935-38. The 
second initiated profound political 
change no less than the first. 

The West Indian disturbances of 
1935-38 were strikes and labor dis- 
putes attended by violence. In 
1935 they occurred in St. Kitts, St. 
Vincent, St. Lucia, and British 
Guiana; in 1937 they flared in Bar- 
bados, in British Guiana, in St. 
Lucia, in Jamaica, and in Trinidad, 
where the outbreak became a gen- 
eral strike and was attended by the 
greatest violence; and in 1938 there 
was more trouble in Jamaica. Cas- 
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ualties over several years were only 
thirty-nine dead and 175 wounded. 

But to white islanders brought up 
on tales of the Haiti massacres, 
acutely conscious of the size of the 
black majority, labor troubles and 
minor riots are profoundly terrify- 
ing. For the first time in history the 
black masses, as distinct from the 
middle-class colored intellectuals, 
were demonstrating a heretofore un- 
suspected labor solidarity through- 
out the Caribbean and demanding 
concessions. 

The riots therefore were a pro- 
found shock to the governing class 
in the British islands and to the 
British Government, and engen- 
dered a mental attitude conducive 
to change. More than any other 
factor they were responsible for the 
willingness—the eagerness—of the 
ruling class of the islands and Great 
Britain to institute reforms on a 
broad enough scale to keep labor 
satisfied. 

West Indian politics received a 
tremendous impetus from these dis- 
orders. Leaders arose from the peo- 
ple. Some of them quickly disap- 
peared in a flash of demagoguery, 
but others remained to ¢ sanize po- 
litical movements and labor unions. 

In Jamaica, Norman Washington 
Manley, part Irish and part Negro, 
ablest barrister in the West Indies, 
and his cousin Alexander Busta- 
mante, were launched into public 
life through their work in quelling 
local disorders. In Trinidad arose 
Uriah Butler, who soon disappeared 
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from the scene via imprisonment ; 
and the more solid labor and polit- 
ical leader, Rienzi. Latterly Rienzi 
has followed elderly Cipriani in 
losing influence with labor, and 
a third is on the make — Albert 
Gomes, deputy mayor of Port-of- 
Spain. 

In Barbados, a Progressive 
League was founded by an able col- 
ored barrister named Grantley H. 
Adams. This league rose from 
5,000 to 23,000 members; Adams 
was given a seat on the Governor's 
Executive Council—whereupon the 
membership of the league declined 
to 5,000. 

In Antigua, two respected colored 
barristers, Christian and Lockhart, 
espoused labor's cause, and al- 
though they organized no political 
movement, they exert influence in 
labor’s behalf. 

One aspect of the British method 
of dealing with color is that of 
playing to the natural conservatism 
and imitativeness of the Negro, to 
his own social aspirations. 

When a Negro in the Caribbean 
starts a radical political movement, 
the British make him a judge; when 
a Negro labor-union leader grows 
too powerful, tne British appoint 
him to the Legislative or Executive 
Council. His new sense of respon- 
sibility frequently dampens his ar- 
dor. There are exceptions to these 
generalizations, but on the whole 
they would appear to be true. 

If the British do pretty well in 
dealing with the color problem, the 


September 


French in the Caribbean do magnif. 
icently. 

Britons and Americans at their 
best approach the color problem 
with their heads, with conscious 
noblesse oblige. 

The French approach it with the 
heart — they simply see no color at 
all. With their great humanism the 
French regard the colored man as 
a human being. 

The love and loyalty that the col- 
ored people of Martinique yield to 
the French for this understanding 
and acceptance is boundless. The 
lowliest citizen of Martinique is 
first a Frenchman, secondly a Mar- 
tiniquais, and lastly a colored man. 
Martinique is first a segment of 
France, and second an island 3,500 
miles away in the Caribbean. 

Economic conditions in Matti- 
nique are no better — and probably 
no worse (except temporarily as a 
result of the blockade during Ad- 
miral Robert’s tenure)— than in 
Puerto Rico or in most of the Brit- 
ish islands. But there is a differ- 
ence. The people of Martinique 
walk with dignity, with neither 
curiosity nor superiority nor inferi- 
ority toward a white man. 

The most peculiar feature of the 
color question in Martinique is that 
a few dozen long-established fam- 
ilies of French whites, known as 
Békés, own most of the land and’ 
control most of the finance and 
trade of the island, and these Békés 
are racists. 

They maintain an attitude to- 
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ward the colored man more or less 
comparable to that of the old south- 
ern plantation owner in the U.S.: 
paternalistic and on the whole 
kindly, but definitely the relation of 
superior to inferior, a complete so- 
cial bar. But the colored people of 
Martinique make a sharp distinction 
between Békés and the French. 
They hardly consider them French 
at all. 

Why, then, did not the colored 
people long ago throw these racist 
Békés into the sea? The Martin- 
iquais answer: “France has Békés 
in all her regions, not alone in Mar- 
tinique. They are fundamentally 
responsible for the fall of France. 
When France deposes her Békés in 
France, she will depose them in 
Martinique. Never fear, they will 
be deposed after this war. Not be- 
cause they are racists in Martinique, 
and not necessarily because they 
have exploited us, but because they 
have been disloyal to France; they 


‘supported Pétain, Robert, and the 


Vichy regime. As France herself 
grew away from Vichy and toward 
De Gaulle, so did the Martiniquais ; 
and only some of the more power- 
ful Békés, and a section of the 
Catholic church which received di- 


rect benefits from Vichy laws, sup- 
ported Admiral Robert. That can- 
not be forgiven.” 

The Dutch have handled the 
color problem in their Caribbean is- 
lands somewhat better and more 
uniformly than the British, though 
not so well as the French. There 
have been both wide intermarriage 
and common education; there are 
no color bars or discrimination ; and 
there are few social barriers other 
than the usual preference of indi- 
viduals for their own kind in social 
intercourse. 

The British, French, and Dutch 
have, then, in their Caribbean is- 
lands gone far toward putting into 
practice, over a period of one hun- 
dred years since the effective eman- 
cipation of the slaves, some of the 
principles of freedom and the 
equality of man that we Americans 
give lip service to and deny in prac- 
tice to one-tenth of our population. 
And in so doing they have handled 
well the major problem of the de- 
pendents of the Caribbean. 

Americans might well salute them 
for their achievements, and perhaps 
approach other possible defects of 
their colonial policy somewhat more 
humbly. 
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Shuffle On, SS. Bert Willams! 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


ships is to be named after Bert Williams must have felt better. 

We haven't any statistics, but it is pleasant to think that the 

efforts of the Maritime Commission to recruit sailors to man 
those Liberty ships will be made a shade easier by the prospect that 
a mariner might land among the crew of S.S. Bert Williams. 

Such a craft would surely amble along the Murmansk run with a 
shuffling roll all her own. The hazards of the sea could hardly dis- 
turb the tranquil melancholy of her passage, as she muttered to 
herself, “How sad and still tonight in the old distillery!” or asked 
herself some such rhetorical question as, “When gales and billows 
go to town, an’ pick me up and set me down, who'll stop that 
weather buzzin’ roun‘?” The answer, of course, is “Nobody,” in a 
voice of deep bass resignation. 

Even if all this is too fanciful, it is agreeable to have a ship 
named after Bert Williams. There are all sorts of ships named for 
people like Cassius M. Clay, Rutherford B. Hayes or Susan B. 
Anthony. When such a ship enters a foreign port and people on the 
pier look up her name in the encyclopedia, they find a man with a 
high collar and a pair of muttonchop whiskers, or maybe just a short 
article in a biographical dictionary with no picture at all. Such be- 
nighted foreigners as have not heard of Bert Williams will learn 
something different about America when they find out that one of 
her Liberty ships bears the name of a Negro comedian who con- 
vulsed a nation just by being brusquely ejected from a saloon or 
gesticulating with a pair of white gloves. Anyway, the fact that a 
ship is to be named for Bert Williams is one of the things strangers 
ought to know about America, and it’s one of the reasons why 
Americans should think even better of their country than they did 
before. 


Estips st be who read the news that one of the new Liberty 
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offers vast post-war sales 


{ Negro buying power of five billion 


Export” Wharket At 


Condensed from Printers Ink 


By David J. Sullivan 


HEN YOU talk with any 
VW eee of the many experts in 

the advertising and selling 

field, one of the first things 
you observe is how interested 
he is in expanding his company’s 
efforts in the South American mar- 
ket. But just ask these experts the 
question, “What are you doing to 
develop the American Negro mar- 
ket here right under your nose?” — 
and here you will reach the dead 
end of response. 

The importance of the Negro 
market may be seen from its ex- 
pansion in population and buying 
income over the last two or three 
decades. For it was in 1920 that 
the United States Department of 
Commerce estimated Negro buying 
power to be about $2,000,000,000. 
And at this time, the Negro popula- 


DAVID J. SULLIVAN is considered 
one of the leading authorities on the 
Negro retail market. He is a former 


advertising manager of the New York 
Amsterdam News. He has done market- 
ing work for Wilson Distilling Co., 
Socony-Vacuum, Beechnut and General 
Baking Co. 


tion of the United States was a 
little over 10,463,131. In 1929 the 
Negro population had increased to 
nearly 12,000,000 with a buying 
power of $4,166,300,000. Signifi- 
cantly, during the depression years 
50 per cent of the Negro population 
was employed, and in 1935 had an 
estimated buying power of $3,500,- 
000,000. 

Today’s Negro market of over 
13,000,000 consumers had a gross 
income in 1942 of $7,000,000,000 
of which nearly 42 per cent was 
spent in consumer’s goods and 
services. 


The effective buying income of 
the Negro market in 1942 exceeded 
nearly two and one-half times the 
total American exports to South 
America. Similarly, it exceeded the 
value of our lend-lease shipments 
to all South American countries by 
more than twice as much. 

Its 1943 gross national income 
reached an all-time high of $10,- 
290,000,000, far greater than Can- 
ada’s 1943 total of $8,800,000,000. 

The number one fact to consider 
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Tobacco ... 


HOW MUCH NEGROES SPENT IN 1942 


Clothing and Wearing Apparel... 
Household Goods and Furniture... 
Fuel, Light and Gas..................--... 
Alcohol Beverages, Beer, Wine and Liquor, etc. ...... 
Transportation, (other than automobile)................... 
Cosmetics and Toiletries.............. 


$1,330,000,000 


735,000,000 
595,000,000 
280,000,000 
294,000,000 
301,000,000 
203,000,000 


Drugs and Proprietary Remedies... 


234,000,000 
84,000,000 


Automobiles, Gasoline, Oil, Accessories.................- 
Recreation and Amusements........ 
Based on a National Resources Committee Report 1935-36 


315,000,000 
175,000,000 


about the Negro market is that for 
many consumer goods Negro per 
capita expenditures exceed those of 
white people for the same goods. 
For example, Negroes spend for 
drugs and proprietary remedies 
from two to almost four times as 
much as do white people for these 
products. In fact in many Southern 
Negro markets, the Negro spends 
as high as 17 per cent of his con- 
sumer dollar for drug remedies. 
Total drug sales to Negroes in 1942 
amounted to approximately $230,- 
000,000. 

Negroes are the largest per capita 
buyers of cosmetics and toilet prep- 
arations. And for these items they 
are brand-conscious in the extreme. 
Coty, Revlon, Evening In Paris, to 
name a few, are favorites with them. 
And last year’s sales of these items 
were tremendous: over $200,000,- 
000 in all was spent by them for 
cosmetics and toiletries. 


Of the forty-five Negro markets 
with populations from 19,000, such 
as Portsmouth, Virginia, to the ma- 
jor markets of over 100,000 such as 
Atlanta, Georgia, the Negro repre- 
sents a great part of the total mar- 
ket. For example, in New Orleans 
the 149,119 colored people repre- 
sent 30.1 per cent of the total mar- 
ket, and last year had an income 
of $77,795,748. 

Memphis, Tennessee, has 121,- 
498 Negroes who comprise 41.5 
per cent of the city population with 
an income in 1942 of $71,319,336. 

An example of consumer expend- 
itures for a typical city may be cited 
in the case of Baltimore, for here 
is a borderline city, neither North 
nor South. Again, Baltimore is a 
good city for illustrative purposes, 
for it shows what the Negro con- 
sumer can mean marketwise when 
he enjoys full employment oppor- 
tunities. 
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The Negro population of Balti- 
more in 1940 was 168,843 which 
was almost one-fifth of the city’s 
population. Of the nearly 42,000 
colored families, 3,309 owned 
homes valued at $8,598,100, or an 
average of $2,600 per dwelling. 

This market also has over 16,000 
car owners whose gasoline con- 
sumption in 1942 amounted to an 
estimated 11,744,640 gallons (in- 
cluding trucks). 

This pattern of consumer ex- 
penditures can be repeated for New 
York. This number one Negro mar- 
ket had a population in 1940 of 
458,444 representing 6.1 per cent 
of the total. But in 1942 the esti- 
mated total income of New York 
City Negroes amounted to $342,- 
916,112 or a per capita income of 
$748. 

One of the major developments 
occurring because of and during the 
depression years was the increase in 
Negro-owned retail establishments. 
According to the Census Bureau, 
there were 29,827 unincorporated 
Negro establishments in 1939 with 
retail sales of $71,466,000. 

Typical are the eleven gasoline 
stations owned by Alonzo Wright, 
Negro, of Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
annual sales exceed $1,300,000. 

Negro motorists alone used 700,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline in the 
United States in 1941. At the end 
of 1941 it was estimated that Unit- 
ed States Negroes owned 1,500,000 
passenger cars and at that time 
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1268 Negro-owned filling stations 
had retail sales of more than $6,- 
917,000. 

By July, 1941, the more than 
30,000 Negro-owned retail stores 
had reached an estimated sales total 
of $92,905,800. Food stores alone 
account for 37 per cent of the estab- 
lishments and 33.6 per cent of the 
sales. 

While not often thought of as 
a market for durable goods, the size 
of the Negro market for farm tract- 
ors and equipment may be revealed 
from data given out by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude Wick- 
ard, in a speech to members attend- 
ing the Tuskeegee Farmers Confer- 
ence last December 15. 

He stated that “25 per cent of 
the farms operated by Negroes in 
the United States are owned by 
them. In the 17 Southern states, 
they own 8,325,000 acres of farm 
land, valued at $199,049,122. In 
the total United States Negroes own 
more than 30,000,000 acres valued 
at over $836,000,000 and represent 
700,000 farm owners. Farm imple- 
ments and machinery on _ these 
farms were in 1940 valued in ex- 
cess of $40,000,000.” 

Estimates based on the latest 
available figures show that more 
than 80 per cent of the colored 
farmers have poultry, 70 per cent 
have horses or mules or both, 60 
per cent have hogs, nearly 50 per 
cent have cattle, and over 80 per 
cent have gardens. It is further esti- 
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mated that colored farmers pro- 
duced in 1942 two billion pounds 
of milk, 100 million dozen eggs 
and sizable quantities of beef, pork, 
fruits and vegetables. 

The 1944 Negro income will 
gross an estimated $10,500,000,000 
or more, and it is expected that 
Negroes will maintain substantially 
a large part of the gains they have 
made in employment, due to the 
war, and their increasing numbers 
in the labor unions. It would thus 
seem a greater expanding market 
for post-war goods or services than 
at any previous time in their his- 
tory. 

As incomes and occupations have 
increased, so also does illiteracy de- 
crease so that today over 86 per cent 
of the colored people are literate, 
making them more susceptible to 
advertising appeals, still brand-con- 
scious as consumers but more dis- 
criminating as to choice of brand. 


The Negro is a tough customer to 
sell, but one of the best customers 
once sold. 

Here then is a vast market, of- 
fering the greatest potential to pro- 
ducers, and one that can be reached 
without the difficulties that usually 
surround foreign markets. 

Dr. Russell Conwell, founder of 
Temple University in Philadelphia, 
once said, ‘“You have acres of dia- 
monds in your own backyard.” 
Acres of sales are waiting for the 
manufacturer who will investigate 
the Negro market, and then plan 
sales and advertising campaigns to 
reach this expanding market of 13,- 
000,000 Americans who yearly are 
increasing in both population and 
buying power. It may be considered 
wise counsel to suggest going after 
them now, in order to be first in 
the Negro consumer’s door come 
post-war. 


R. econversion P. 


“SHINE, BOY,” said the six-foot-five soldier to the 
Negro bootblack. 
The boy looked down at the vast expanse of boot before 
him. 

“Bert,” he called out to another shine boy, “Gimme a 
hand—I’ve got an army contract.” 


Richard Young 
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{ Negro Marines rate top mark 
for heroic work on Saipan 


Condensed from Time 


INCE June 1942, when the 

S Marine Corps broke with 

167-year tradition, and began 

recruiting Negroes, the ma- 
tines, white and black, have carried 
on with none of the public race 
troubles that beset the vastly larger 
U. S. Army. 

Said one white Marine officer 
of this phenomenon: ‘We take only 
the cream of the crop, and they 
are all so damn proud to be ma- 
rines.”” 

The Corps still has no Negro 
officers. But it has 16,000 strapping 
Negro enlisted men. Some of them 
have become hard-boiled drill in- 
structors in the classic mold and 
some have reached the top enlisted 
gtade—sergeant major. 

Most Negro marines are in serv- 
ice companies, but all marines are 
combat-minded. Recently, as a foot- 
note to the invasion of Saipan, Time 
Correspondent Robert Sherrod wrote 
about the first to see action: 

“Negro marines, under fire for 
the first time, have rated a universal 
4.0 (Annapolis mark of perfec- 
tion) on Saipan. Some landed with 
the assault waves. All in the four 
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service companies have been under 
fire at one time or ancther during 
the battle. Some have been wound- 
ed, several of them have been killed 
in action. 

“Primarily they were used as am- 
munition carriers and beachhead un- 
loading parties, but on Saipan some 
were used for combat. When Japs 
counterattacked the 4th Marine Di- 
vision near Charan Kanoa, twelve 
Negroes were thrown into the de- 
fense line. Their white officers said 
they accounted for about 15 Japs. 

“One Negro jumped into a fox- 
hole already occupied by a wounded 
white marine, who handed him a 
grenade. ‘I don’t know how to use 
this thing,’ said the Negro. The 
wounded man showed him how. 
The Negro—named Jankins—threw 
the grenade, knocked out three Japs 
manning a machine gun. 

“Said Lieut. Joe Grimes, a white 
Texan: ‘I watched those Negro boys 
carefully. They were under intense 
mortar and artillery fire as well as 
rifle and machinegun fire. They all 
kept on advancing until the counter- 
attack was stopped.’ 
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“Don’t worry about the baby, 
dear. I’m walking the floor with 
her now!” 
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CHATTER 


The greatest responsibility placed 
on mankind is to keep his race pure ; 
the greatest destroyer of civilization 
and Christianity is the mongreliza- 
tion of races. 

Rep. John S. Gibson 
of Georgia 

The Negroes have a better chance 
to go to Heaven as they are. They 
don’t want to fight except as the 
occasion warrants a punch at each 
other. During my long association 
with them in Virginia I never met 
a Negro who wanted to vote. 
James Abbe, Station KECA, Los Angeles 


As for the Negro voting in my 
primary, we'll fight him at the pre- 
cinct meeting, we'll fight him at the 
county convention, we'll fight him 
at the enrollments books and by 
God, we'll fight him at the polls 
if I have to bite the dust as did my 
ancestors. 

Rep. John D. Long, South Carolina 


The slogan in the forthcoming 
political campaign in South Caro- 
lina might well be: “If at first you 
don’t secede, try, try again.” 

Concord, N. C., Tribune 


The good darkies of the South 
should remember that, at the best, 
Eleanor Roosevelt will be boss of 
the U. S. a limited time, while the 
good white people of the South 
will be here forever. 


W. W. Whitaker, Editor 
Grenada, Miss., Weekly 


Ever and always, there is a race 
question whenever or wherever an 
inferior race exists in sufficient 
numbers to constitute a menace to 
a superior race. 

Jackson, Miss., News 


We of the South are fixed in two 
things. First, there shall be abso- 
lute racial segregation, and second, 
there shall be no social equality. 

Gov. Chauncey Sparks of Alabama 


The colored people have bedbugs 
and I don’t want any bedbugs. 


James H. McMenamin, Phila- 
delphia Transit Strike Leader 


Mrs. Roosevelt may be able to 
convince some Harlemites, and 
some Negro politicians in doubtful 
northern states, that the war is be- 
ing fought to put the colored popu- 
lation on an equal basis with the 
white population in the South, but, 
fortunately, the great majority of 
those who are doing the fighting 
and the sacrificing see a deeper sig- 
nificance in the struggle. Most such 
persons view it as a struggle for the 
right to run their own lives in their 
way; to enjoy the liberty of choos- 
ing their own companions and their 
own social associates, and to be free 
from dictatorship, whether directed 
by some Hitler in Germany or some 
racial equality zealot in Washing- 
ton. 

The Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune 


{ From Harlem to Wales not as far 
as it seems, Negro seaman finds 


WSlach Yank Britain 


Condensed from Tomorrow 


By Ralph Ellison 


N THE PUB his eye had be- 
g gun to close. White spots 
danced before him, and he 
had to cover the eye with 
his hand in order to see Mr. Catti. 
Mr. Catti was drinking now, and as 
the bottom of the glass swung down 
and tapped the table, he looked into 
Mr. Catti’s pale, sharp-nosed face 
and smiled. Mr. Catti had been very 
kind, and he was trying hard to be 
pleasant. 
“You miss this on a ship,” he 
said, draining his glass. 
“Do you like our Welsh ale?” 
“Very much.” 
“It’s not so good as before the 
war,” Mr. Catti said sadly. 
“It must have been very good,” 
he said. 
“Have you been long in Wales?” 
“About forty-five minutes,” he 
said, 


“Then you have much to see,” 


RALPH ELLISON is the former man- 
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Mr. Catti said, getting up and carry- 
ing the glasses over to the bar to be 
refilled. 

No, he thought, looking at the 
Guinness Is Good for You signs, 
I’ve seen enough. Coming ashore 
from the ship he had felt the ex- 
cited expectancy of entering a 
strange land. Moving along the road 
in the dark he had planned to stay 
ashore all night, and in the morn- 
ing he would see the country with 
fresh eyes, like those with which 
the Pilgrims had seen the New 
World. 

That hadn’t seemed so silly then 
—not until the soldiers bunched at 
the curb had seemed to spring out 
of the darkness. Someone had cried, 
“Jesus H. Christ,” and he had 
thought, ‘“He’s from home,” and 
grinned and apologized into the 
light they flashed in his eyes. 

He had felt the blow coming 
when they yelled, “It’s a goddam 
nigger,” but it struck him anyway. 

He was having a time of it when 
some of Mr. Catti’s countrymen 
stepped in and Mr. Catti had guid- 
ed him into the pub. 
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“It’s a disgrace to our country, 
Mr. Parker!’ Mr. Catti said heated- 
ly. “How is your eye?” 

“It’s better, thanks,” he said, 
brightening. “And don’t worry, it’s 
a sort of family quarrel. Are there 
many like me in Wales?” 

“Oh yes! Yanks all over the 
place. Black Yanks and white.” 

“Black Yanks?” He wanted to 
smile. 

“Yes. And many a fine lad at 
that.” 

Mr. Catti was looking at his 
wrist watch. 

“My, my! I’m sorry, but it’s 
time for my concert. Perhaps you 
would like to come? The boys at 
my club are singing—no profession- 
als mind you, but some very fine 
voices.” 

“No... no, I'd better not,” he 
said. Yet all music was a passion 
with him, and his interest was 
aroused. 

“It’s a private club,” Mr. Catti 
said reassuringly. “Open only to 
members—and to our guests, of 
course. We'd be very glad to have 
you. Perhaps the boys will sing 

some of your spirituals.” 

“Oh! So you know our music, 
too?” 

“Very well,” Mr. Catti said. 
“And since your boys have been 
with us we've learned that, like 
ourselves, your people love music.” 

“I think I'd like very much to 
go,” he said, rising and getting into 
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his seaman’s topcoat. “You might 
have to guide me along though.” 

“Righto. It isn’t far. Just a bit 
up Straight Street.” 

Mr. Catti was greeting the men 
who made room for them at the 
club bar. 

“Two whiskies, Alf,’’ said Mr. 
Catti to the man behind the bar. 

“Right! And a good evening to 
you, Tom,” the man said. 

“This is Mr. Parker, Alf,’ Mr. 
Catti said introducing him. ‘‘Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Triffit, our club man- 
ager.” 

“How do you do?” he said, shak- 
ing Mr. Triffit’s hand. 

“Welcome to our club, sir,” Mr. 
Triffit said. “You are an American, 
I take it?” 

“Yes,” he said. And with sly 
amusement he added, ‘A black 
Yank.” 

“I thought Mr. Parker would like 
the concert, Alf. So I brought him 
along.” 

He could see Mr. Triffit about 
to mention’ his eye, and was glad 
Mr. Catti was moving away. 

“Come, Mr. Parker. We'd better 
select our seats.” 

The well-blended voices caught 
him unprepared. He heard the mu- 
sic’s warm richness with pleasurable 
surprise, and heard beneath the 
strange Welsh words, echoes of 
plain song, like that of Russian folk 
songs sounding. 

“It’s wonderful,” he whispered, 
seeing Mr. Catti smile knowingly. 
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“Do you see that fellow with the 
red face there?”’ asked Mr. Catti. 

“Our leading mine owner.” 

“And what are the others?” 

“Everything. The tenor on the 
end is a miner. Mr. Jones, in the 
center there, is a butcher. And the 
dark man next to him is a union 
official.” 

“You'd never think so from their 
harmony,” he said smiling. 

“When we sing, we are Welsh- 
men,” Mr. Catti said as the next 
number began. 

Parker smiled, aware suddenly of 
an expansiveness that he had known 
before only at mixed jam sessions. 
When we jam, sir, we're Jamo- 
crats! He liked these Welsh. Not 
even on the ship, where the com- 
mon danger and a fighting union 
made for a degree of understand- 
ing, did he approach white men so 
closely. 

He became on guard. At home 
he could drown his humanity in a 
sea of concealed cynicism, and white 
men would never recognize it. But 
these men might understand. Per- 
haps, he felt with vague terror, all 
evening he had been exposed, blind- 
ed by the brilliant light of their 
deeper humanity, and they had seen 
him for what he was and for what 
he should have been. 

He was sobered. Listening now, 
he thought, You live on the ship, 
remember. Down Straight Street, in 
the dark. And at home you live in 


Harlem. Quit letting their liquor 
throw you, or even their hospitality. 

When the opening bars were 
struck, he saw the others pushing 
back their chairs and standing, and 
he stood, understanding even as Mr. 
Catti whispered, “Our National An- 
them.” 

There was something in the music 
and in the way they held their 
heads that was strangely moving. 
He hummed beneath his breath. 
When it was over he would ask for 
the words. 

But even while he heard the final 
triumphal chord still sounding the 
piano struck up God Save the King. 
It was not nearly so stirring. Then 
swiftly modulating they swept into 
the Internationale to words about 
an international army. He was car- 
ried back to when he was a small 
boy marching in the streets behind 
the bands that came to his Southern 
town... 

Mr. Catti had nudged him. He 
looked up, seeing the conductor 
looking straight at him, smiling. 
They were all looking at him. Why, 
was it his eye? Were they playing 
a joke? And suddenly he recognized 
the melody and felt that his knees 
would give way. It was as though 
he had been pushed into the hor- 
rible foreboding country of dreams 
and they were enticing him into 
some unwilled and degrading act, 
from which only his failure to re- 
member the words would save him. 
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It was all unreal, yet it seemed to 
have happened before. 

Only now the melody seemed 
charged with some vast new mean- 
ing which that part of him that 
wanted to sing could not fit with 
the old familiar words. And be- 
yond the music he kept hearing the 
soldiers’ voices, yelling as they had 
when the light struck his eye. He 
saw the singers still staring, and as 
though to betray him he heard his 
own voice singing out like a sud- 
denly amplified radio, 

... Gave proof through the night 

That our flag was still there... 

It was like the voice of another, 
over whom he had no control. His 
eye throbbed. A wave of guilt shook 
him, followed by a burst of relief. 


For the first time in your whole 
life, he thought with dreamlike 
wonder, the words are not ironic. 

He stood in confusion as the 
song ended, staring into the men’s 
Welsh faces, knowing not whether 
to curse them, or to return their 
goodnatured smiles. Then the con- 
ductor was before him, and Mr. 
Catti was saying, “You're not such 
a bad singer yourself, Mr. Parker. 
Is he now, Mr. Morcan?” 

“Why, if he’d stay in Wales, I 
wouldn’t rest until he joined the 
club,” Mr. Morcan said. ‘What 
about it, Mr. Parker?” 

But Mr. Parker could not reply. 
He held Mr. Catti’s flashlight like 
a club and hoped his black eye 
would hold back the tears. 


Ghe Wife 


IN A SMALL Southern town two Negro farmers ..1et 


on the main street. 


One was limping badly. “What's 


the matter, Jed?” inquired the other. 
“Oh,” cried Jed, “my leg is bothering me something 
terrible. I can hardly step on my foot at all. Rheumatism, 


I guess.” 


“That's nothing,” replied his friend Sam. 


“IT had the 


same trouble. All your leg needs is to be rubbed. I got 
my wife to rub my leg and she did a fine job. She rubbed 
and rubbed and the pain just disappeared. You ought 


to try it, Jed.” 


“I will,” said Jed promptly. “Is your wife home now?” 


Manuel Diaz 


MY MOST RUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


Written for Negro Digest 
By Frank Marshall Davis 


AX SUPPORTED Grady 
Hospital and the Atlanta 


Daily World newspaper edi- 

fice sit some four or five 
blocks apart in the Georgia capital. 
Both are well known to Gate City 
Negroes. Most Negroes go to 
Grady Hospital because it is free 
and there is a scarcity of accommo- 
dations elsewhere. They also point 
with considerable pride to the 
World because of its unique posi- 
tion as the first successful Negro 
daily newspaper in America. And 
its reporters usually work in har- 
mony with the Grady staff. 

In early May, 1931, I was man- 
aging editor of the Atlanta World, 
then published thrice weekly. I had 
gone to Atlanta from Chicago in 
February of that year with consider- 
able misgivings since I had never 
been south before. The thought 
persisted that when you get that far 
in Dixie and something happens, 
it’s not a simple matter to get back 


FRANK MARSHALL DAVIS is ex- 
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to a place of comparative safety. 
Even after you leave Georgia, 
you've still got to dash across two 
more Jim Crow states, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, before you can reach 
even southern Ohio, and that’s still 
a long way from the “Windy City.” 

To reach my section in the World 
office, as well as the shop, I had to 
stoop to pass through a low, rather 
makeshift door. This annoyed me 
originally, but after a time I got 
used to it. I bent down without 
thinking. 

One night found me indulging in 
horseplay in the office with a re- 
porter. As he fled under the low 
door, he pulled a chair out to delay 
me. I tried to leap over the chair 
and through the door at the same 
time. 

Oh I got through, all right, but 
not according to plan. My head hit 
the two-by-four board across the top 
of the door and I sailed to a three 
point landing on my back. I put 
my hand to my head. Blood was 
flowing. I sat up, and it ran into 
my face. 

Staff members, including the late 
founder and owner, W. A. Scott, 
bundled me into a car and rushed 
me to the Grady Emergency ward. 

Assigned to my case was a young 
white interne. Accompanying me 
into the treatment room were two 
of my reporters. 

“What happened to you, some 
body conk you with a brick?” the 
doctor asked. 
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“Not at all. Just an accident in 
the World office.” 

He was silent for a few moments, 
long enough to take the first two or 
three of the seven stitches required 
to close the scalp wound. As he 
started another, he began talking 
again. 

“Well, boy, do you think you'll 
survive this?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

The young doctor stopped. I 
looked up. Very deliberately he 
directed his gaze toward my re- 
porters and then back to me before 
he said: 

“What's the matter, darky, don’t 
you know how to say ‘sir’? Don’t 
forget I’ve got you where I can do 
anything I want to. Remember, I’m 
a doctor. Now, what did you mean 
to say?” 

Dumbfounded, I looked around. 
My companions dropped their eyes. 


United Kingdom Come 


The interne stood above me, sutur- 
ing needle upraised in one hand as 
if it were a stilleto, cold color-hate 
shining in his eyes. My lips were 
dry. As I moistened them, I thought 
of all I had heard of Dixie. I wanted 
to rebel, to get out of there. But my 
head throbbed from the pain of the 
wound and I did not know what 
this angry, young, white doctor 
might do. And, whatever it was, 
I knew that he could get by with it. 


“Yes SIR,” I said somehow. 


The interne relaxed, nodded his 
head approvingly, and finished the 
task. Nobody uttered a word. 


I went to a private physician 
afterward for all additional treat- 
ment. And although I remained in 
Atlanta for almost three and a half 
years more, nothing there, or else- 
where, has ever given me the hu- 
miliation of that experience. 


A YOUNG Negro girl reported for work at one of 
the many offices in Washington. The first telephone call 


was for a Major Jones. 


She made inquiries. 


“Major Jones,” she was told, “has gone to the United 
Kingdom.” 

The young lady returned to the telephone. 

“I'm sorry,” she reported into it, with proper solemnity, 
“but Major Jones is dead.” 


Julia Windsor 


{ Noted author ready 
for another Civil War 


a he Sorry 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


By Agnes Smedley 


a visit to the South with a 
belief that a day of reckon- 
ing is coming. As I told 
my friends, I am willing to have 
another Civil War and break the 
bones of the South, bone for bone. 

I am so bitter from my experi- 
ences in the South that everything 
seems dark, indeed. 

I went to speak in a high school 
in Louisiana. The faculty of the 
high school did not dare ask me to 
stay for luncheon, for a white per- 
son cannot sit down with a colored 
person and eat like human beings. 

There are educational funds ap- 
portioned for both colored and 
white schools, but the white coun- 
ty and parish officials take the 
money and use most of it for white 
children. 

I found one section not far from 
the city where the colored teachers 


Yg RECENTLY returned from 
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get just $3 a month salary. The 
schools might have 200 children 
enrolled but because many of them 
have to travel five and six miles a 
day to get there, only about ten 
attend every other day. 

I saw colored people standing 
in the aisles of buses when half of 
the sections reserved for whites 
were empty. 

I saw a Northern white soldier 
ask a colored soldier to sit down by 
him and when the latter did so, the 
driver stopped the bus and yelled, 
“Stand up, n ........ 

The colored soldier stood up. 
The white soldier said, ‘‘Aw, hell,” 
and stood up also. 

Our bus stopped to take on a 
group of six colored men and two 
white women. The bus driver 
threw open the door and yelled, 

rs stand back and 
let the white folks get on first.” 

The colored men stood back and 
the two women got on. Then when 
the driver saw that the women 
were fair colored people, he slap- 
ped his thigh and roared with 
laughter and turned to us white 
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passengers and said: 

“Ain't that a god-damned joke 
on me? I thought they was white 
but they’re n........ 

When I heard this I felt like 
standing up and killing the driver. 

I spoke at a white school in a 
Louisiana town and said among 
other things that China questions 
both American democracy and 
Christianity because of our racial 
and color prejudices. 

A rustle started and spread 
through the entire audience. Peo- 
ple told me afterwards that I could 
not go further than that and get 
away with it. 

The Southern whites hate North- 
ern white people who say a word 
about the color situation. 

I've never seen such savagery 
in my life as in the South. One 
bus driver who saw me constantly 
watching the colored passengers 
and his treatment of them came 


right up to me at a station where 
he stopped, hoisted his pants and 
laughed brutally in my face, then 
walked away, not saying a word. 

The rising intelligence and spirit 
of resentment of colored people in 
the South is causing tension of a 
sinister kind in the South. 

I saw colored people cower— 
this is not imagination—and sit on 
the edges of their seats in busses. 
In some places, they are simply 
pulverized. 

In Texas, I read a report of a 
colored soldier who was sentenced 
to ten years’ hard labor by a court- 
martial. He had killed a white bus 
driver, in his own defense. He said 
that the bus driver kicked him over 
an argument about bus fare. 

This soldier replied to the kick- 
ing—and I understand well, for I 
felt like killing more than one bus 
driver during my trip through the 
South! 


Se 


headed Justice 


FOR MANY YEARS Judge H. B, Abernathy in Bir- 
mingham boasted of his fairness to Negroes in his court. He 
would always cite his willingness to gamble with defendants 
on their guilt or innocence. He’d use dice and would offer 
prisoners the chance for complete freedom or double their 
sentence, depending on how the defendant rolled the 


dice. 


After he died his big secret finally was revealed. In the 
long years he gambled with justice, Judge Abernathy always 
used two sets of loaded dice, one for those he believed inno- 
cent and one for those guilty. 


Stanley Yerby 
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{ Someone’s bound to beat champ 
after war—probably a green army kid 


Whe Off Joe 


Condensed from PM 


By Tom O/Reilly 


O YOU know a strong, 
N willing boy, capable of re- 

maining upright when hit 

upon the whiskers and also 
able to punch when aggravated? If 
so, you'd better keep him away 
from Jacobs’ Beach in New York. 
Over there, they'll make him heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 

Joe Louis, the present champ, 
now on duty in England, is 30. In 
the parlance of the ring, he is ‘over 
the hill.’” Such smart fight man- 
agers as James Joy Johnston, the 
Boy Bandit, believe that the first 
young man to get a crack at Joe 
will win his title. 

That is why a young man of 
large proportions is not exactly 
safe around Broadway and 49th 
Street. The fight managers are 
likely to kidnap him. And even 
though most of the nation’s six 
footers are now in uniform the 
temptation is something awful. 

Right now boxing experts are 
taking bows for a wonderful pre- 
diction. They predict that the 
next heavyweight champion of the 
world is now in uniform. This is 


like predicting that July will follow 
June, but the boys are taking bows, 
just the same. 

In predicting that the first strong 
young man to fight Joe Louis will 
win his title, the experts are not 
calling the Brown Bomber a bum. 
Nobody who saw him against Car- 
nera, the Baers, Braddock, Schmel- 
ing and Conn will ever say that. 

They are just following the law 
of averages. It stands to reason 
that Joe’s service in the Army is 
doing him no good from a fistic 
standpoint. Prize fighters are 
finely tuned articles who must ~ 
practice their trade at all times in 
order to keep their muscles sharp. 

Louis hasn’t had a fight in two 
years. It probably will be next 
Summer before he climbs into a 
ring to defend his title. By that 
time most of the sharpness that 
made him one of the ring’s most 
feared performers will have dulled. 

Of course, with hard training, he 
may be able to whip himself into 
appearing just as good as ever. In 
fact, unless his opponent is a won- 
der boy, Joe probably will enter the 
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ring as the betting favorite. But 
people will be betting on the fel- 
low who pole-axed Max Schmeling 
and he’s not around anymore. 

The old snap will be gone and 
some strong, young man, probably 
not too skilled, will just take the 
crown away. I’m not saying that 
any bum can walk in there and take 
Joe’s title. The boy who does it 
will have to be strong enough so 
that when hit he will be able to get 
up off his seat and continue with 
his work. This looks like a great 
opportunity for a manager who can 
find one of those freaks like Primo 
Carnera. 

Bringing Primo into the conver- 
sation is like going back into the 
dark ages but, even so, it was on a 
June night back in 1935, that Joe 
fought the Tall Tower of Gorgon- 
zola. Joe wasn’t too skilled then. 
But he was tremendously strong 
and packed that wonderful punch. 
In six rounds he had the Ambling 
Alp on the deck. 


Some years later, when cham- 
pion, he knew how to handle those 
big fellows much better. But with 
all his skill and talent he needed 
seven rounds to put Buddy Baer 
away in Washington and he was a 
tired champ at the end. So it ap- 
pears that the manager who can find 
a strong and willing young giant 
ready to fight the champ next year 
will make plenty of money. 

Maybe Joe will fight Billy Conn 
again but that one should be easy 
for the champ, because Billy has 
been in the Army too, and the thing 
that made their last fight so won- 
derful—Conn’s magnificent boxing 
skill—will be missing. 

But when Joe faces that big, 
green kid shooting at big dough for 
the first time, that will be the night 
the years catch up with him. And 
I hope there will be a million dol- 
lars in the house for the old champ, 
too. Because he certainly deserves 
it if any fighter ever did. Keep 
that left up, Chappie! 


FOR SEVERAL years, the champion batter in Negro 
baseball has been Josh Gibson, a catcher for the Home- 


Jolting Josh 


stead Grays of the Negro National League. 


In 1943, 


his average was .526 for 52 league games and .546 for 99 


exhibition games. 


The 1943 major-league champions 


were Appling of the Chicago White Sox who averaged 
.328 for 155 games and Musial of the St. Louis Cardinals 
who averaged .357 for 157 games. 
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Tegroes 


Against Japanese? 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 
By S. I. Hayakawa 


NE of the queerest things 
() tox race prejudices is the 

way they are held by people 

who are themselves victims 
of race prejudice. At a meeting of 
the Japanese-American Citizens 
League to which I was invited in 
Denver, I was told that there are 
many Japanese-Americans who, al- 
though vigorously protesting race 
prejudice when it applied to them, 
had strong prejudices themselves 
against other minorities, such as 
Mexicans, Negroes, and Jews. 

The Japanese-American Citizens 
League is combating such prejudices 
among their own groups with the 
very sensible argument, ‘How do 
you expect others to stop being 


S. I. HAYAKAWA is author of the 
recent best seller, Language In Action, 
and an English teacher at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He is a col- 
umnist for the Chicago Defender. 


prejudiced against you if you insist 
on having similar prejudices your- 
self ?” 

Unfortunately, the point is hard 
to get across to many members of 
minority groups. The reason is not 
far to seek. The victim of discrim- 
ination is simply consoling himself 
by finding someone else to discrim- 
inate against. “I may be low down,” 
a Japanese-American may say to 
himself, “but at least I’m not as 
low down as those Mexicans.” Or 
the Negro may say, “I may be low 
down, but at least I’m not as bad 
as those Jews.” 

What a miserable form of self- 
consolation ! 

The more dealings I have with 
minority problems the more am I 
convinced that it isn’t possible to 
deal with prejudices one at a time 
with divided forces, some fighting 
anti-Negro prejudice, some fighting 
anti-Jewish prejudice, and so on. 
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We must attack the whole lot at 
once. 

A story that impressed the point 
on me more than anything else is 
about a Japanese-American girl who 
was about to be hired in a factory 
employing a large number of Negro 
women. The employer first asked 
the Negro women if they would 
mind having a Japanese girl work- 
ing with them. 

“Nothing doing,” the women re- 
plied. “We don’t want to work with 
any Japs.” 

The employer, however, was so 
short of help that he finally hired 
the Japanese-American girl anyway 
and placed her among the Negro 
employes. 

After a few days the Negroes 
discovered that the little Japanese 
girl wasn’t so bad after all and be- 
gan to speak to her. She replied po- 
litely, so that soon she had many 
friends among the Negro employes. 

One day, one of the Negro wo- 
men who had become especially 
friendly with the Japanese girl took 


September 


her aside and said to her, “We 
have an apology to make to you. 
Before gou came to work here, the 
boss told us he was hiring a Jap- 
anese-American girl. We all ob- 
jected to your coming, because we 
were prejudiced against Japanese. 

“Now that we have seen you 
and talked to you, we have got over 
our prejudice. And we want to ask 
you to forgive us for having been 
so stupid and prejudiced.” 

The Japanese girl was deeply 
touched by this remark. 

“I’m awfully glad you people 
like me,”’ she said, ‘because I like 
all of you and I like working here.” 
Then her tone changed. “'I especially 
like being here because before I 
came I was working for a bunch of 
Jews, and I hate Jews.” 

If a thief squawks about his home 
being robbed, we don’t have much 
sympathy for him. I’m not at all 
sure the victim of race prejudice 
deserves much sympathy when he 
goes around spreading the poison 
himself. 


Condensed from Pittsburgh Courier 
By P. L. Prattis 


F IT BECAME known that 
@Y the beautiful, schooled daugh- 
ter of a well-known and re- 
spected Negro family were 


going to marry a white man, an 
immediate sense of shock would 


P. L. PRATTIS is executive editor of 
the Pittsburgh Courier. 


pervade the Negro community, any 
community visited by such a report. 
This is by way of saying (to white 
folk, principally) that Negroes are 
prejudiced, too. 

But it is just as wrong for a Ne- 
gro to cling to a prejudice based 
on color, race, religion or economic 
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opportunism as it is for a white. 
And it is just as necessary that the 
prejudices of Negroes against other 
groups be fought. 

Negroes can’t justify their prej- 
udices as defensive safeguards 
against the white man’s. Special 
steps must be taken to prevent the 
Negro from developing prejudices 
against other minority groups, 
Jews, Catholics, Mexicans, Japanese 
or Chinese-Americans, even white 
Southerners as a class. The Negro, 
above all, must take human beings 
as he finds them. He must not let 
the dominant white majority lure 
him into antagonism toward any 
other group. 

This is important these days be- 
cause very shortly American law 
and the Constitution are going to 
break the bonds which have held 
them since Pearl Harbor and force 
the release of thousands of Japa- 
nese American citizens who have 
been illegally imprisoned in con- 
centration camps. There is likely to 
be a wide dispersal of these Japa- 
nese Americans in various Ameri- 
can communities and among various 
American ethnic groups. Negroes 
are going to have to answer the 
question: “Shall we have a preju- 
dice against these Japanese-Ameri- 
can citizens?” 

There ought to be only one an- 
swet. We should not have a prej- 
udice toward any American citizen, 
loyal to this country and fair to us 
and others. 

But each Negro householder will 
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have to answer the question for him- 
self when the Japanese-American 
comes seeking shelter and food. 
And each Negro employer will have 
to answer the question for himself 
when the Japanese-American comes 
seeking a job. 

Negro workers will have to de- 
cide whether they are going to be 
fair enough to share jobs with these 
yellow Americans or show the kind 
of attitude by which white street 
car operators disgraced Philadelphia 
recently. 

If Negroes spurn these Japanese- 
Americans, Negroes will probably 
be the losers. Many whites do not 
want Japanese Americans and Ne- 
gro Americans to be friends. They 
take Japanese-Americans to their 
homes and give them much more of 
an American’s chance than they 
give Negroes. 

Their aim, of course, is to keep 
all minorities divided with the Ne- 
gro at the bottom of the horizontal 
scale. Some Japanese-Americans are 
weak enough to be deceived by this 
mock friendship. Most are not. 
Japanese-Americans who live as 
white suffer many indignities, de- 
spite the fact that they are accorded 
civil rights denied Negroes. 

Japanese-Americans who live 
with Negroes find themselves ac- 
cepted as human beings and suffer 
no embarrassments socially or other- 
wise. That is true so far. 

But what is the Negro commu- 
nity going to do when more and 
more Japanese come? 
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Should TVegroes Against 


apanese 


? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


EW NEGROES join with 
Sri is evidently the major- 

ity of white Americans in 

their bitter hate and fear of 
the ‘‘yellow peril.” 

Canvassed in the September 
NEGRO DiceEst Poll, most colored 
people throughout the nation feel 
that Negroes should not discrimi- 
nate against Japanese despite the 
Allied war on the land of the 
Mikado. 

While expressing their hatred for 
the military clique that runs Japan 
and joining in approval of our 
war against the Nipponese, most 
Negroes feel that discrimination 
against the Japanese is based on 
color, much the same as prejudice 
against Negroes. 

The question asked of a cross- 
section of the Negro population 
was: “Should Negroes Discrimi- 
nate Against Japanese?’ The an- 
swers tabulated by sections were: 


Un- 
Yes No decided 

North .... 11% 66% 23% 
Wert ...... 14% 66% 20% 
South .... 16% 53% 31% 
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On the part of most of those 
questioned there was a definite feel- 
ing of sympathy for Japanese- 
Americans who have been victims 
of racial discrimination much akin 
to the treatment of Negroes in the 
South. 

The minority group who felt that 
Negroes should have nothing to do 
with Japanese varied in their rea- 
sons from the argument that Ne- 
groes had enough of a handicap 
without being linked up with 
Japanese to the outright declaration 
that most Japanese in America were 
still loyal to the island empire and 
could not be trusted during the war. 

The latter group gave outright 
approval to the government's steps 
to intern Japanese on the West 
Coast and felt Nisei should not be 
given war jobs because of possible 
sabotage. 

But this was not the view of the 
majority who joined in condemning 
race prejudice against any group or 
section of the population because 
of their race or color. Many ex- 
pressed the feeling that minorities 
ought to stick together to win their 
just rights in this democracy. 


Harlem 


{ Philippa Schuyler plays her first 
orchestral piece on 13th birthday 


Prodigy 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune tae 


By India Mcintosh 


HILIPPA DUKE Schuyler, 
P Harlem prodigy, has com- 

posed an orchestral composi- 

tion which she played on her 
thirteenth birthday to prove that 
her astonishing achievements are 
keeping pace with her early promise 
of genius. 

Philippa, who has played the 
piano since she was two and com- 
posed music for almost ten years, 
presented her first orchestral work, 
Manhattan Nocturne, to friends and 
relatives at her home, for a birth- 
day celebration fraught with signifi- 
cance. It marked not only the transi- 
tion from childhood to the teens 
but began the step into a broad new 
field of music. 

“Next I shall probably write a 
scherzo,”” said Philippa, her dark 
eyes glowing. “Then I shall be ready 
to attempt a symphony. Or at least 
I hope I shall. It will mean work, 
work, work and I shall have to 
study very hard. But my teacher 
thinks that it is possible that I might 
compose a symphony by the time 
I am fourteen.” 


Wearing a rose net dress adorned 
with bright blue ribbons, Philippa 
presided at the first interview she 
ever held without the aid of her 
white mother, Mrs. Josephine 
Schuyler, painter and newspaper 
writer, who was unable to be pres- 
ent. Slender, charming, as eager as 
a child, and as poised as a duchess, 
she acted as hostess while her father, 
George S. Schuyler, Negro writer, 
nodded his encouragement and ap- 
proval, offering only an occasional 
suggestion. 

For the last year and a half, in 
addition to her piano lessons, Phil- 
ippa has studied composition under 
Otto Casana, teacher, composer and 
arranger in various fields, whose 
works include his American Sym- 
phony. The youngest of Mr. Casan- 
a’s pupils, Philippa has completed 
the work in harmony, theory, ana- 
lyzation, arranging and form, and 
is now doing counterpoint. She 
studies 365 days a year, never less 
than three hours a day and often 
as many as six. 

She wrote her orchestral compo- 
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sition in four months during her 
spare time on a concert tour and 
later during a vacation trip to Mexi- 
co. The work completely orches- 
trated for a 100-piece orchestra, 
was finished just recently. 

“I have lots to learn yet,” Philip- 
pa said modestly as she told of her 
dreams of becoming an outstand- 
ing American composer. Her mod- 
esty is one of the girl’s most amaz- 
ing characteristics. Getting her to 
talk about herself is a man-sized 
job, for she adroitly turns the con- 
versation into interesting little side 
lanes which soon wander far afield. 

Her accomplishments embrace 
numerous branches of learning, but 
she speaks of them objectively, as 
if they had no relation to her. She 


has been a student of the classics 
since she was five, she excels in 
mathematics, she paints, she writes 
poetry, and she knows more about 
current events than the average 
well informed adult. But her princi- 
pal love is music, and she thinks 
that working at it is so much fun 
that there ought to be another name 
for it besides work. 

Philippa is 5 feet 4 inches tall 
and she hopes that she is going to 
be “about six feet.” She never de- 
viates from a strict “health diet,” 
which includes mostly raw foods, 
and she feels hopeful that this diet 
will help her to attain both the 
physical height and the mental 
achievements upon which she has 
set her heart. 


Giving The His 


AN OLD decrepit Negro in Harlem knocked at the 


back door of the Flesh And Devil Tavern. 
“Can you spare a beer, bud?’ the 


ing man appeared. 
tramp asked. 


A hard-look- 


“No,” he snapped and slammed the door. 

A few minutes later the Negro knocked again. 

“What do you want now?” the man demanded. 

“Could I have a few words with Mr. Flesh?” the tramp 


asked. 


Richard Johnson 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{ Pearl Primus uses her dancing 


to aid interracial understanding 


Dancing On 5 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


By Michael Carter 


ANCING IS a_ social 

weapon. Pearl Primus, 

who has starred at New 

York’s Cafe Society and 
who recently completed her first 
concert tour, uses dancing as one 
might use a motion picture or a 
book to explain and interpret social 
problems. 

“I know you can’t solve the race 
problem by dancing, but each of 
us must try, in his own way, to 
contribute to interracial understand- 
ing. Only when this is achieved 
can America enjoy a real democracy 
to the benefit of all its people.” 

Pearl actually talks like that. She 
represents the new type of enter- 
tainer. A well educated, cultured 
and highly refined young woman, 
she dances out race and labor prob- 
lems on the very stage where the 
Negro race has been abused by 
performers for years. 

Few colored people consider 
Pearl beautiful because she is dif- 


ferent from Hollywood-established 
beauty concepts. She is short, quite 
black and appears to be of un- 
mixed African descent. 

She has plenty of sex appeal, a 
most engaging unaffected manner. 

I asked her what she thought of 
jitterbugging. “If it lasts, it will 
be America’s only folk dance. I 
don’t think that it’s higher or lower, 
culturally, than the Viennese waltz, 
the Russian two-step, or a Polish 
polka. 

“Group dancing lasts only so 
long as it suits a need. The Russian 
two-step and Austrian waltzes 
would be out of tempo in modern 
life.” 

Colored people are not “auto- 
matically and inherently better 
dancers than white people, although 
there is a different pulse. 

“I would not attempt to teach 
my white group African primitives, 
but I do teach it to my colored 
group.” 
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She teaches at a modern dance 
school in New York and is quali- 
fied to teach academic subjects in 
New York public schools. 

Her favorite dance is “Strange 
Fruit,” adapted from a poem by 
Lewis Allen. “This dance is truly a 
social weapon. Its results are not 
immediate, for education is a slow 
process, but it contributes some- 
thing.” 

Miss Primus was majoring in 
psychology at Hunter College when 
she decided to apply her science to 
the dance. This was less than three 
years ago. 

At that time the extra dime car- 
fare required to go back and forth 
to the dance school created a prob- 
lem. The school gave her a scholar- 
ship and paid her carfares and for 
lunches. 

When she first did the series of 
dances that developed into “Strange 
Fruit,” the school apologized for 
her. She had not been a student 
long and was used as:a “‘filler” in 
a program. She captivated the house. 

“It dawned on me that if I could 
isolate a person from a lynch mob, 
I would have a different character 


from the brute who participated in 
the crime. People don’t commit 
horrible crimes like this when they 
are alone and sober. 

“In mobs, you have the mass 
mind to treat. I developed the idea, 
and my dance shows a member of 
the mob as he leaves the scene of 
his crime. 

“He looks back at the black body 
hanging by its meck and reviles 
himself for what he has done. It is 
not a beautiful dance.” 

Audiences generally sit silent for 
a few seconds after it is concluded, 
then applaud quite noisily. The 
dance has been well received in 
Washington, at the Watergate, and 
several other big cities, including 
Chicago, where the applause “was 
terrific.” 

She has one great worry. ‘Do 
people really get the message, and 
do they transfer it to the poor, 
socially upset, frustrated man in 
the street? 

“Do they simply accept me as a 
different type of colored person and 
let it go at that? I want my dance 
to be a part of the conscience of 
America.” 


All lene On Telephone 
A NEGRO MAID from the South came up north and 
had difficulty learning how to use the telephone. The lady 
of the house finally became impatient with her and said 
sharply: “I’ve told you now for the last time that you are 
to answer that phone when it rings.” 
“Yes, mam,”’ said the maid, ‘but I don’t see no good in 
it. Nine times out of ten it’s for you or your husband.” 


Francis Greene 
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black tribe in Transvaal 


{ White Goddess rules primitive 


Truth About Rain 


Condensed from American Weekly 


By William Seabrook 


YSTERIOUS white queens 

V/// and goddesses — mostly 

mythical but occasionally 

real— are as numerous 

and elusive as chimeric monkeys in 
Darkest Africa. 

The latest, however, White- 
Queen-Rain-Goddess of the Love- 
du, presented to an astonished 
world by Prime Minister Smuts of 
South Africa (of all people!) bids 
fair to be the greatest sensation in 
the history of anthropology and 
folklore. 

Her name is Mujaji III. She 
tules a black tribe in the Drakens- 
berg mountains, northeastern Trans- 
vaal, 

Why is she white? Nobody 
knows, for sure. Generations ago, 
daughters of a Boer farmer were 
captured alive by blacks and disap- 
peared forever. Be that as it 
may, Mujaji III is so attractive, 
light-skinned and handsome, de- 
spite: her 60 years, that General 
Smuts calls her “a wonderful 
woman, strong in body and charac- 
ter, every inch a queen.” 

And she’s so terrifically impor- 


tant that Oxford University Press, 
the Institute of African Languages 
and Culture, Rhodes University 
College and the Prime Minister 
himself are all sponsoring “The 
Realm of a Rain-Queen,” in which 
anthropologists Jan D. and E. Jen- 
sen Krige introduce her to the out- 
side world. 

The Lovedu are an agricultural 
tribe of 30,000. Their religion is 
a rain cult, their sacred queen its 
head. She practices rain magic, 
aided by her witch doctors. But be- 
hind this mumbo-jumbo (weirder 
than the balloons, cannon and other 
rain-making contraptions our par- 
ents used in the Middle West), is 
a deeper pattern involving the 
whole life of the people and their 
queens. 

“All the major institutions,” 
write the Kriges, “subserve the 
grand purpose of making her the 
‘divine transformer of the clouds.’ ” 

From personal experience, I 
know this to be true. It was my for- 
tune, during my African explora- 
tions, to be associated with a bona 
fide rain queen of the Yafouba 
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tribe—a majestic and intelligent 
woman, who, with the addition of 
a few garments, would have graced 
any civilized drawing room. 

Her name was Wamba, and she 
took her duties very seriously. 
When it failed to rain, she confided 
to me that she feared it was because 
she lacked the faith of her grand- 
mother, a famous rain queen. 

I don’t know what became of 
Wamba, but it is probable that, by 
now, she is dead from poison, and 
that her skin lies among the rain- 
making accessories. That is the end 
toward which rain queens must 
look. In addition, being barred 
from marriage, they must die by 
self-administered poison, and then 
flayed, so that their magic merit is 
preserved. 

All these facts—which were not 
believed when I first told of them 
in an early book—are confirmed in 
the Krige scientific treatise. 

“The queen’s rain medicines are 
kept in earthenware pots,” the 
authors write. “Some of their 
power is said to derive from a hu- 
man skull, and there are mysterious 
horns. The medicine in the horns 
is said, when burned, to produce 
smoke which rises to the clouds. 
The chief ingredient of the rain 
pots is the skin of the last queen.” 

The present queen’s whole life is 
patterned on these traditions. In 
her turn, she will commit suicide in 
the same way, by drinking poison. 

The Kriges call attention to cer- 
tain astounding parallels between 
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the Lovedu queens and the heroine 
of Rider Haggard’s novel called 
“She,” who, like the Mujajis, could 
die only by her own hand. Hag- 
gard’s book was fiction, but he lived 
many years in South Africa, and 
there is evidence that the late 
Mujaji II, mother of the present 
queen, may have been the model 
for his heroine. 

Like She, the Lovedu queens can 
never marry, but have their children 
by royal ‘‘consorts’” whose names 
are kept secret and who afterwards 
disappear. Like She, they rule their 
black subjects with a wisdom and 
love which make the present-day 
social economics of the tribe a beau- 
tiful survival of primitive, idyllic 
simplicity. 

The queen adopts and provides 
for the marriages of hundreds of 
young girls who are ritually called 
the Queen’s “wives,” a word which 
means nothing more and implies 
nothing less than that she has taken 
them under her protectorship to 
find them good husbands. The 
poor, old and feeble in this some- 
what topsy-turvy paradise are as 
loved and respected as the young, 
rich and strong. 

The Lovedu are not a solemn 
people, nor do they work all the 
time. They love their beer and 
drink a lot of it, a home brew made 
from maize, called mealies in South 
Africa. They have gay beer parties, 
attended by young and old, but 
never get drunk. 

It all sounds pretty perfect for 
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this benevolent white queen-goddess 
and her tribe. But nothing is ever 
perfect, and Queen Mujaji III is 
having her own troubles right now. 
Despite the fact that she can con- 
trol rain, thunder, lightning and 
30,000 happy subjects—even at beer 
parties—she can’t control her own 
daughter! 

The young lady destined to be 
Mujaji IV has upset the applecart 
by falling in love with a commoner, 
and what’s worse, wants to marry 


him, despite the rule that Mujajis- 
to-be must never marry anybody. 

Society “queen mothers” in 
America can sympathize with Mu- 
jaji III about that. And it’s being 
rumored in the highest Lovedu 
circles that the queen’s daughter, 
contrary to usual procedure, may be 
in for a good, old-fashioned skin- 
ning—before she dies, instead of 
after. 

That, too, has happened to rain 
queens. 


Class Conflict 


SLUMPED in a seat in a crowded trolley and more 


or less dead to the world was a Negro man, a seedy, 
unvaleted-looking character, obviously the worse for alco- 
holic wear. A few blocks farther on, a nattily dressed 
Negro with carefully creased trousers and a flower in his 
button-hole got on the car. Finding no seats empty, he 
clutched a strap just above the seat where the inebriated 
man catnapped. Suddenly he reached down, removed a 
bug which was crawling over the lapel of the drunk, and 
flicked it to the floor. 

The alcoholized gentleman aroused himself, blinked 
his eyes and focussed them belligerently on the dapperly 
elegant straphanger. 

“You put that right back,” he demanded truculently. 
“The trouble with you rich folks is you don’t want us 
poor folks to have nothing we can call our own.” 

Saturday Evening Post 
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Frost Negro 
MAN OF THE MONTE hom Haslem 


Condensed from New York Amsterdam News 


WO Negroes will be members of the 79th United States 
Congress, which comes into being next year. 
It will be the first time two Negroes have sat in 
Congress since the last century. 


The Rev. Adam Clayton Powell became the first Negro 
Congressman from Harlem when he swept the Republican, 
Democratic and American Labor Party primaries in the 22nd 
District. 


Born November 29, 1908, at New Haven, Conn., Powell 
was educated in the public schools of New York and was 
graduated from Colgate University in 1930 with special honors 
in religion and philosophy. 

Powell entered the ministry on Good Friday night in 1929 
and went aboard the next year, traveling some 16,000 miles 
through twelve countries. Rev. Powell took an active part in 
the administration of the affairs of Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
largest Protestant congregation in the world. On October 13, 
1937, when he succeeded to the pastorate of the church upon 
the retirement of his father, Abyssinian had a membership of 
9,000, an annual budget of $75,000 and property valued at 
$500,000. 


Powell’s first attempt to win public office was in 1941, when 
he waged a successful fight for a seat in the New York City 
Council. 


Copyright, New York Amsterdam News 
(August 12, 1944) 
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J Boogie goes back to Bach 


and Beethoven for musical ancestry 


Condensed from New York Times 


By John Martin 


OW THAT the principal 
1/ cause of juvenile delinquency 

has been declared to be 

boogie woogie (or hadn't 
you heard?), it might be well to 
find out just what this sinister 
article is. 

Several months ago when a lead- 
ing conductor denounced it cate- 
gorically as the prime contributor 
to “war degeneracy”’ it was possible 
to wink and say to one’s self that 
maybe he was on the defensive be- 
cause he did not happen to have 
any boogie woogie in his repertoire. 

But then a few weeks later along 
came a superintendent of schools at 
an educational convention announc- 
ing that boogie woogie has the 
same effect as “a stiff drink of 
booze,” that it is “debasing and 
degrading,” and that sooner or 
later it might be necessary to “legis- 
late” against it. Obviously, this atti- 
tude is on the verge of becoming 


JOHN MARTIN is dance editor of 
the New York Times and author of sev- 
eral books. 


a trend and ought to be looked into. 

The whole business has put par- 
ents in a difficult position because, 
of course, most of them do not 
know what boogie woogie is and 
they have no respectable way of 
finding out. 

They would not dare to ask 
Junior, for if he could tell them that 
would mean that he was already 
flirting with corruption, and if he 
claimed not to know they would be 
tempted to think he was equivo- 
cating. 

Be it known, then, that boogie 
woogie has nothing in common 
with marijuana or opium or any of 
those other things that you slip into 
dark dens to take a few furtive 
drags of. It is (can you bear it?) 
a style of piano playing! 

You may possibly have heard a 
bit of it on the radio, but not much, 
because it probably constitutes less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
total jazz output of the moment. 
Can you remember perhaps some 
time when your radio was discours- 
ing jazz (by chance, of course) and 
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you suddenly had an almost irre- 
sistible impulse toward delinquency, 
which if you had been ten years 
younger you would have been un- 
able to conquer? That was boogie 
woogie, beyond a doubt. 

In case you have never had this 
emotional experience, however, it is 
quite easy to recognize boogie 
woogie by objective means, for its 
form is clearly defined. It is in 4/4 
time and it has a ground bass; that 
is, the left hand of the pianist plays 
over and over the same figure, one 
or two bars long, usually eight notes 
to the bar. (Remember that startling 
title, ‘‘Beat Me, Daddy, Eight to the 
Bar’? No sinister implications in it 
at all, but only an indication that 
the piece it identified was boogie 
woogie.) Against this bass the 
pianist improvises melodies with his 
right hand for as long as his in- 
spiration lasts. 

Boogie woogie is a form of the 
blues, faster in tempo, fuller of 
body because of the very active bass, 
and likely to be less plaintive as a 
consequence. 

Although there are a great many 
different kinds of bass figures that 
can be chosen, it takes a mighty 
good musician to keep things from 
becoming monotonous with any 
one of them. 

Perhaps for that reason many of 
the most gifted jazz pianists, even 
those with a special flair for boogie 
woogie playing, are only moderately 
enthusiastic about it. They can take 
it or leave it. The late Fats Waller, 
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for one, did not like boogie woogie 
and would not play it at all. 

Boogie has expanded beyond the 
solo piano status of recent years and 
has lent its pattern to big-band 
arrangements. 

The first one of these, at least 
in the New York area, was played 
by Benny Goodman on the radio 
about seven years ago. It was an 
arrangement which Mary Lou Wil- 
liams made of her own composition, 
“Roll ’Em.”” (This title, dear par- 
ents, is not a call to gambling or 
flirtation, for it has nothing to do 
with dice or eyes. It refers simply 
to the bass which is sometimes de- 
scriptively called a rolling bass.) 
Here Mary Lou made the saxophones 
play the repetitious theme which 
had originally belonged to that busy 
left hand of the pianist. 

Since then practically all the big 
swing orchestras have used a little 
boogie arrangement here and there 
just for the sake of variety. Amus- 
ingly enough, Count Basie, an out- 
standing pianist, never played any 
boogie at all in the days when he 
was just a solo pianist, but now that 
he has his own band he frequently 
does a bit of it orchestrally. 

If you ask Miss Williams where 
boogie woogie came from and what 
the name means she will tell you 
frankly that she doesn’t know be- 
cause she isn’t much interested in it. 
She is far more interested in gen- 
eral composing, arranging and piano 
playing. Nevertheless, you could 
not name the top four boogie 
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woogie players in the field without 
including her. The others would 
unquestionably be Albert Ammons, 
Pete Johnson and Meade “Lux” 
Lewis, to list them in strictly alpha- 
betical order. 

It was these last three who intro- 
duced this style of music to New 
York at Café Society. That was in 
1939. But of course these people 
did not invent the style, and it was 
not even new then. They and Miss 
Williams had been playing it be- 
fore this in Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. So, indeed, had the late 
Pinetop Smith, who was the first 
man to make a record in this style 
and under this name, back in 1928. 

Sammy Price, a young boogie 
player who is writing a history of 
the subject which E. B. Marks is 
soon to publish along with a group 
of boogie compositions under the 
title of In Boogie Woogie Land, 
knows about the incident because 
the man who gave him his start was 
also the man who made it possible 
for Pinetop to record. This was 
J. Mayo Williams, a recording 
executive then with the Brunswick 
phonograph people. 

Pinetop, it seems, walked into his 
office one day and said he had a new 
kind of blues he wanted to play for 
him, and the result was the now 
famous Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie, a 
collector’s item among records, re- 
cently re-pressed. 

Price has done considerable dig- 
ging into the background of the 
style and has turned up some inter- 
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esting facts about a subject whose 
origins, like most folk origins, are 
obscure. He has found no earlier 
public use of the name “boogie 
woogie” than Pinetop’s, but when 
he was a small boy down in Dallas 
he used to know a singer called 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, who sang 
to his own accompaniment on the 
guitar and produced a result defi- 
nitely like boogie woogie. 

The nearest Price has ever been 
able to come to the meaning of the 
words is that there is a word 
of African origin very close to 
“boogie” that means “Ethiopian 
woman.” 

Texas seems to be the birthplace 
of boogie woogie, as New Orleans 
is of jazz in general. E. Simms 
Campbell says specifically that it 
started in the lumber and turpentine 
camps of that State. “In Houston, 
Dallas and Galveston,” he writes, 
“all Negro piano players played 
that way. This style was often re- 
ferred to as a ‘fast western’ or a 
‘fast blues’ as differentiated from 
the ‘slow blues’ of New Orleans 
and St. Louis.” 

As a matter of fact, though it is 
certainly unnecessary to point it out 
to the symphony conductor and the 
superintendent of schools who must 
have looked into the matter thor- 
oughly, boogie woogie was one of 
the most popular forms of music in 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and much of it was actu- 
ally -performed in something very 
like jam sessions. (A jam session, 
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in case any of you parents would 
rather not ask your sons and daugh- 
ters, is a gathering of instrumental- 
ists who improvise simultaneously 
on a given theme.) 

To be sure, this seventeenth cen- 
tury boogie was not called that, 
exactly ; it was known as “divisions 
on a ground.” There is nothing ob- 
scure about it. You will find in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, indeed, a quotation from 
a work by Christopher: Sympson, 
published in 1665, the purpose of 
which was to teach people how to 
carry on in this manner. Undoubt- 
edly in that day they did not realize 
how dangerous it was. The work is 
called “Chelys Minuritonum, or Di- 
vision Viol,” and in it Master Symp- 
son writes: 

“Diminution or division to a 
Ground is the breaking either of 
the bass or of any other higher part 
that is applicable thereto. The man- 
ner of expressing it is thus: 

“A Ground, subject, or bass, call 
it what you please, is pricked down 
in two several papers: One for him 
who is to play the Ground upon an 
organ, harpsichord, or what other 
instrument may be apt for that pur- 
pose; the other for him that plays 
upon the viol, who, having the said 
Ground before his eyes as his theme 
or subject, plays such variety of 
descant, or division, in accordance 
thereto, as his skill and present in- 
vention do then suggest to him.” 


Just as the modern boogie woogie 
derives from spirituals, this earlier 
manifestation had its roots partly 
in church music of the polyphonic 
era. 

Bach and Handel and Gluck and 
Couperin and Beethoven and Brahms 
wrote chaconnes and _passacaglias 
equally without apology. And no 
matter what you call them, they 
were all in their basic structure just 
plain boogie woogie. 

It is hard to believe that there 
is anything particularly wicked in 
variations on a ground bass per se, 
and it is doubtful if any crusader 
really thinks there is. But boogie 
woogie sounds bad; that baby-talk 
name seems designed insidiously to 
appeal to the kiddies. 

Count Basie is the only available 
expert who could think of any form 
of juvenile delinquency that could 
be traced to jazz. Occasionally, he 
admits, kids cut school when a big 
band comes to town. 

But, the Count asks pertinently, 
was there no truancy before the 
days of jazz bands? The answer is, 
indubitably, yes. The cause? That 
thoroughly degrading and corrupt 
institution, the old swimming hole. 
You parents who really want to get 
to the bottom of this thing, there 
is something you can get your teeth 
into. 

Confidentially, it looks as if the 
anti-boogie campaign will not stand 
up under fire. 
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IT WAS a somewhat trying eve- 
ning in the town tavern for a Negro 
husband but he was a bit dismayed, 


nevertheless, by his appearance 
when he looked in the bathroom 
mirror in the morning. Going in 
for breakfast rather sheepishly, he 
was surprised when his wife said 
nothing. Finally he remarked: 

“I suppose you're pretty mad at 
me for coming home with a black 
eye last night.” 

“Mad? Why no, dear — don’t 
you remember? When you came 
home last night you didn’t have 
that black eye!” 


Frank Lewis 


TWO NEGRO GIRLS met in a 
movie lobby and started in on the 
town gossip. “I see Ellen’s mar- 
tying a second lieutenant,” the first 
girl said. 

“Yeah, the first one got away.” 

Ralph Tremain 


A HARD-WORKING Negro 
woman had a wayward husband 
who almost always seemed to be in 
trouble—drunk, unemployed, gam- 
bling. 

One day a friend asked her why 
she put up with him so long. With- 
out hesitating, she replied: “It 5 
like this. I make the living and he 
makes the living worthwhile.” 

Jules Sheridan 


AN ANGRY Negro girl con- 
fronted her boy friend the morning 
after a wild night in a town dance 
hall. She bitterly said: ‘““You de- 
serted me. You ran when that big 
brute grabbed me.” 

“Well, he was twice my size,” 
the boy friend replied. 

“But you said you'd face death 
for me.” 

“Yes,” replied the youth, “but he 
wasn’t dead.” 

Ralph Young 

IN LOUISVILLE, a 25-year-old 
Negro, placed on peace bond on 
complaint of the man for whom 
his wife left him, told a police court 
judge he didn’t want his wife back 
—but he did want her to return his 
ration book. 

“I can get me another woman, 
but how does she expect me to eat 
without those points?” he asked. 

Irene Donelson, The Woman 


A NEGRO with a black eye and 
one or two other injuries entered 
the outpatient’s ward of a big hos- 
pital. The desk attendant began to 
fill out the regular form. 

“Married ?” he asked. 

“No,” was the answer, 
bile accident.” 


“‘automo- 


Russell Johns 
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>> HIS IMPERIAL Highness, 


Haile Selassie, King of Kings 


and Lion of Judah, faces a grave 


Condensed from Time educational problem. Ethiopian 


illiteracy is rampant. 

While his country was under the Italian heel, every educated 
Ethiopian that could be found was systematically exterminated. 
For six years not an Ethiopian child was allowed to go to school. 

In a population of 12,000,000 only about 5,000 children can 
now be accommodated in school. (Some 400 get Boy Scout 
training.) Ethiopia needs school buildings, it needs textbooks, 
but most of all it needs teachers. 

The Ethiopian Minister to the U. S., His Excellency Blatta 
Ephrem Tewelde Medhen, thinks he can find the teachers. His 
idea is to import U. S. Negroes to replace the slaughtered teach- 
ers of Ethiopia. The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People favors the proposal, points out that many 
U. S. Negroes have gone to Liberia to teach. 

Teachers who go to Ethiopia will find a healthful climate 
(most of Ethiopia is a high plateau), a great affection for the 
U. S.—and a tough language, Amharic. But an attempt is under 
way to reduce its 200 odd characters to 90, make typewriters 
feasible. English, taught in the few schools which Ethiopia still 
possesses, has already replaced French as a second language. 

Copyright, Time, August 7, 1944 


>> IN 1909 EDWARD H. 
Crump’ Crump was campaigning for 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch the office of Mayor of Memphis. 


W. C. Handy, established on 

By Rudolph Fiehler Beale Street with a military band, 
had evolved a bit of verse about the campaign and set it to music. 
The words did not exactly fit Crump’s reform platform, but 
the music was immensely popular on Beale street, so it was na- 
tural that the organization backing Crump should have enlisted 
Handy’s services. Both the song and the campaign were a suc- 
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cess. The song, toned down and dressed up, became the Memphis 
Blues. 

Memphis Blues at first did not appear to sell. Handy received 
only $50 for it at the time and received no royalties until the 
copyright reverted to him after 28 years. Gradually, however, 
the insidious melancholy of the blues took hold, and other songs 
followed. 

One of these, the Jogo Blues, became a favorite with Handy’s 
band. 

The next blues song was dedicated to St. Louis. Handy put 
everything he had into that song—the memory of lonely nights 
on the St. Louis levee, the rhythm of the Memphis Blues, a strain 
from Jogo Blues, and blue notes wavering between major and 
minor. He shrewdly calculated also that St. Louis, having a 
larger population than Memphis, would provide a correspond- 
ingly larger market than had been found for Memphis Blues. 
The Chamber of Commerce sent him a large picture of the St. 
Louis skyline, and this picture appeared on the cover of the 
second edition of the song. 

St. Louis Blues was almost immediately successful. 


Copyright, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 13, 1944 


>> WHEN WHITE preachers 
Whrld 5 West P. reacher learn to preach like colored 


Condensed from Associated Negro Press preachers they are invariably 


styled ‘‘great preachers.” 

No American preacher of the 
last two generations could equal the late Dr. C. T. Walker of 
Augusta, Ga. The police of his day heard more preaching than 
ever they have heard since. Policemen always had to follow Dr. 
Walker and surround him to prevent stampedes, as mobs fought 
to hear him preach. 

Before the day of loudspeakers, he could make himself heard 
in any auditorium. Always while he was preaching, mobs were 
fighting at the doors to get in. 

He returned from the Holy Land via London and stopped 
one morning to hear the famous Spurgeon in the world-famed 
Tabernacle. The story goes that Spurgeon saw him in the audi- 
ence and invited him to offer the closing prayer. 
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Dr. Walker arose and clasped his hands as was his custom 
and slowly began. He prayed 20 minutes and at the conclusion, 
5,000 Britons were on their feet, looking with astonished gaze 
upon Dr. Walker, who was literally transfigured in prayer 

Spurgeon announced that Dr. Walker would preach at the 
evening services and three hours before time, policemen were 
beating the mobs from the door of the great tabernacle. 

Copyright, Associated Negro Press, August 12, 1944 
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shame and a stupidity. Negroes 
may not set foot in any legitimate 
Sy in Washington, even 
when a Negro show like The Green Pastures comes to town. 

When great plays by Shakespeare, Shaw, Ibsen, Eugene O'Neil 
come to our national capital, Negroes may not see them, although 
they are playing in public theatres. That is bad enough, but 
when plays with all-Negro casts like the Bill Robinson Hot 
Mikado are presented in Washington and Negroes are barred 
even from the gallery, that is very bad indeed. Democracy’s big 
black eye, the Negro problem, really looks bad then. 

Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, Armenians, Filipinos, 
any colored folk but American Negroes may go to the theatres in 
Washington, or the downtown motion picture houses. We are 
restricted to the colored movie theatres. Drama, culture, art in 
theatre for us is quite lacking in Jim Crow Washington. 

Paul Robeson’s Othello is not slated to play Washington 
when it goes on tour. Robeson has a clause in his contract to the 
effect that he will not be booked into any Jim Crow theatres. 
For which, God knows, the Negro race ought to give a big hand 
and a couple of “Bravos” and a million fan letters to Paul Robe- 
son for standing up for his own professional decency, and for 
his implied protest against American theatre Jim Crow. 

On the other hand, Bill Robinson, when his Hot Mikado 
was playing Washington and no Negroes were admitted, de- 
fended himself by saying that he was making $2,500 a week out 
of it. And he went right on playing. 

Copyright, Chicago Defender, July 22, 1944 
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{ White farmers in good will move 
entertain 75 Harlem youngsters 


In 


Condensed from PM 


By Earl Conrad 


ERMONTERS, whose state 
/ constitution was the first in 

the Union to bar slavery, 

are trying a large-scale ex- 
periment in the integration of Ne- 
gto and white. They have opened 
their homes to 75 Harlem kids. 

The children, from 7 to 13, have 
been vacation guests of farmer fam- 
ilies in northern Vermont and they 
and the farmers have been having 
the time of their lives. 

Everybody who has had any con- 
nection with it predicts that this 
goodwill idea is bound to spread. 

“Not that we're without preju- 
dices,” said State’s Attorney Leon 
Ellsworth, of Johnson, Vt. ‘We 
just can’t stand them folks in New 
Hampshire.” 

The State's Attorney explained 
why the Vermonters had opened 
their homes and hearts to the for- 
gotten kids of Harlem. 

He said that Vermonters, by and 
large, had no prejudice against 


EARL CONRAD is author of the 
biography Harriet Tubman and is on the 
staff of PM. 


Negroes. He quoted a statement 
from a recent history that said: 
“Vermont became the variously re- 
garded symbol, prior to the Civil 
War, that slavery must be abolished 
forever from all parts of the United 
States.” 

He pointed out that Vermont had 
rallied all-out behind Lincoln’s war 
against slavery. Then, he added, 
the people had little direct contact 
with Negroes, and, in all fairness, 
there was no reason to have any- 
thing against them. 

It was pointed out that most 
of the homes entertaining the Har- 
lem children had one or two boys 
off to the war. 


“Most of all,” said Ellsworth, 
“we've a man around here who is 
responsible for this, the Rev. A. 
Ritchie Low. Low is a real shep- 
herd hereabouts. He makes us keep 
in touch with what's going on in 
the world, if we're inclined to lapse 
ourselves, and we simply responded 
to his appeal for volunteers to 
house the Negro young ones.” 


At Ellsworth’s home, Mrs. Ells- 
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worth promptly got into the car and 
drove a few miles to fetch Ruby 
Long, 9, of Harlem, who was stay- 
ing with an aged Vermont woman. 

Ruby never wanted to go back to 
New York, she said. Everybody was 
kind to her, as people had never 
been anywhere else. There were 
more dinner invitations than her 
guardian would let her accept, and 
the freedom of the people from at- 
titudes of superiority was a grand 
thing to come upon. Later, when 
it was time for Ruby to go to bed, 
she wept—she’d been so happy. 

Fifty farmers and their families 
and a half-dozen Harlem kids gath- 
ered at twilight on the slope of 
Butternut Hill, in Lamoille County, 
for prayer meeting. The meeting 
opened with a hymn played on an 
old portable piano. Four of the 
New York youngsters were asked 
to step forward and sing Standing 
in the Way of the Lord. 

Later the group started a discus- 
sion of contemporary politics. It 
was then that Low, the minister 
who dreamed up the goodwill idea, 
took over. Low was born in Scot- 
land and still talks with a burr. He 
is 45 and a veteran of World War 
I. He’s lived with the Vermonters 
for 21 years, writes a column for a 
half-dozen regional newspapers and 
conducts a forum to which national 
figures are invited. 

While his flock sat on boards 
placed on maple syrup pails, Low 
went into the politics of today, 
the problems of the war and the 
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probable postwar issues. He drew 
out the farmers and they talked, 
Then it was easy to see why this 
group and others like it in Rich- 
ford, Cambridge, Irasburg, Water- 
bury, and elsewhere had opened 
their homes to Harlem children. 

The farmers knew the issues and 
the leaders, and where the leaders 
stood. While all were Republicans, 
there was a liberal wing of opinion 
that was either Willkie Republican- 
ism or outright Roosevelt-thinking. 
Low himself has come out for 
Roosevelt. 

Later, Low explained how the 
goodwill movement had been born. 
He had been approaching the Ne- 
gro question for some time he said. 
A process of theological growth, 
combined with recognition of the 
increasing seriousness of the Negro 
issue, had convinced him of the im- 
portance of doing something about 
it. 

“See how it figured in the party 
conventions,” he reminded. 

Recently he visited Dr. A. Clay- 
ton Powell, Jr., pastor of the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church in Harlem. 
He also spent 10 days in the home 
of a Negro family and talked with 
numerous Harlem leaders. That re- 
sulted in Low’s proposal to Powell 
that 75 or 80 youngsters of the 
Abyssinian Church be sent to Ver- 
mont on a goodwill visit. The 
church was to pay the fare and the 
Vermonters would feed, house and 
entertain them. 

Low said he was quite surprised 
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at the response after the idea was 
announced in the Vermont news- 
papers. Farmers from over a half- 
dozen counties wrote to him asking 
for one boy, two girls, or how many 
they wanted, 

Seventy-five finally made the trip, 
with Mrs. Annie Newsome and 
Mrs. Laura B. Thomas, of the Abys- 
sinian Church, watching out for 
them. Johnson, the town of 1800 
people in which Low lives, became 
the central point of the experiment, 
with the Harlem women stationed 
at distant points to serve in a liaison 
capacity. 

From the point of view of the 
Vermonters, the situation was an 
experiment. From that of the kids 
it was an experiment and a possible 
holiday. Their job was to become 
acquainted with the young folks 
next door, go swimming or fishing, 
try to milk a cow, and volunteer to 
do the dishes—but the farmers 
wouldn’t let the kids do any work. 

Low has received a great deal of 
mail since his project got under 
way, including congratulations from 
all over the nation and some de- 
nunciatory notes from the South. 
The letters from the South told him 
to steer clear of something he 
doesn’t know anything about, but 
he laughed off these warnings, 


There were two brothers living 
on some remote farm in southern 
Vermont who wrote to Low that 
they'd be willing to pay $10 a week 
to some 17-year-old Negro boy just 
to stay with them as a companion. 

“That,” they explained, “is be- 
cause we don’t want any suggestion 
of the master and slave relationship 
with our guest.” 

Low believes that there’s a great 
deal of liberalism in the church to- 
day, but that most church leaders 
haven't tapped it. 

“All of this beautiful response 
was lying nascent here until it was 
awakened,” he said. ‘It must be 
like that elsewhere, perhaps all over 
the North.” 

Not everybody in Vermont ap- 
proved. A few argued that Low 
was overreaching himself. 

“But these are the few who are 
also opposed to having any strangers 
come here,” he said. 

Mrs. Thomas, the Harlem guide, 
summed up the meaning of it all 
this way: 

“We have come here in the spirit 
of Christ. Vermonters have greeted 
us in the same spirit. Nothing has 
been done recently, or perhaps ever, 
as Christ-like as this gesture. I 
wish it were being done all over the 
world.” 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Adding Insult to Injury. In 
Lanes, S. C., a white funeral home 
ambulance came to the scene of a 
railroad wreck to pick up injured, 
discovered all those hurt were Ne- 
groes and drove on without stop- 
ping. 

Education in Miscegenation, In 
Evergreen, Ala., two teen-age Ne- 
gro girls were seized by two whites 
posing as police officers and raped. 
No arrests were made although 
names of the two whites were 
known to police. 

Democracy’s Crutch. In Florida, 
a Negro soldier on crutches, 
wounded in New Guinea, got on a 
bus and was given a seat by a white 
soldier. The bus driver ordered the 
Negro to the rear of the bus. The 
white soldier told the driver, “If 
you don’t want to drive, I'll take 
over.” 

Colorless Crime. In Charleston, 
S. C., population is almost evenly 
divided between Negro and white 
races, but white arrests for crime 
are 69 per cent of the total. 

Freedom from Rear. In Miami, 
Fla., a Negro woman was jailed 
when she insisted on her “Jim 
Crow right” to the rear seat for 
Negroes which was occupied by 
white passengers in a bus. 
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Our Womanhood, Suh! In 
Camp Forest, Tenn., the War De. 
partment posted a special guard 
around quarters of Negro WACs 
after white soldiers threatened to 
rape several of the Negro girls. 

Quaker Quake. In Philadelphia, 
a million and half white workers 
were kept from war work because 
eight Negroes were given street car 
operator's jobs with a resultant 
street car strike of 6,000 men. 

Sad Sadist. In Belleville, Ill, a 
white jailer flogged a handcuffed 
Negro prisoner with a 12-inch 
strap, told a Negro reporter later 
“I’m really not the brutal type.” 

Discord in D. C. In Washington 
a white member of a Negro band 
was refused a permit to play with 
colored members of his band by the 
AFL Musicians Union. 

Total War Dept. In Memphis, 
Tenn., the War Department film, 
“The Negro Soldier,” was banned 
by local censors. 

Oasis in the Desert. At Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., all-colored mili- 
tary post, white officers have their 
own lily white swimming pool. 

Charge for Discharge. In South 
Africa, colored soldiers discharged 
from the army get only 10 shillings 
for every month of service com- 
pared to 30 shillings for whites. 
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{ A searing tale of mob rule 
and Dixie slave-time hysteria 


The Red Cock Crows 


By Frances Gaither 


HE LODGE ROOM on the 
] upper floor of the Masonic 
Hall, being just under the 
sun-baked roof and tight- 
closed, was as hot, at three o’clock 
that June afternoon, as though it 
held stored up all the sun of all 
the burning weeks just past. Gasp- 
ing and complaining, the men scat- 
tered through the room, flinging 
up windows and snatching off coats. 
Adam Fiske, remembering the 
room candle-lighted, hung with 
bunting and smilax for the Christ- 
mas ball and crowded to the door 
with people in gala dress, was 
hardly prepared for its daytime, 
midsummer grimness: a barn of a 
place with dirty windows, a tobac- 
co-stained floor, rows of bare wood- 
en benches, one rough table and a 
half-dozen split-bottom chairs. 
Seeing at once there wouldn’t be 
chairs enough for all—the commit- 
tee of investigation being now 
augmented to eight—Adam climbed 
over several benches and took his 
seat on a window sill on the shady 
side, which was the side overlook- 


FRANCES GAITHER is author of a 
number of books for children and a 
novel Follow The Drinking Gourd. She 
lives in Fairhope, Ala. 
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ing the street and the square. The 
others took the chairs and dragged 
them noisily up around the table 
at the end of the room. 

Jody Mullens, wearing his deputy 
sheriff’s badge, brought in Mid, 
handcuffed, led him to the table, 
freed him of the handcuffs and 
himself clambered up on the edge 
of the platform where he sat dang- 
ling his legs and fanning himself 
with his wide-rimmed straw hat. 

John Armstrong rose and, look- 
ing about at the gathering, said he 
believed that Mid had better be 
questioned by his own master. 

“Any objection?” He waited a 
moment. “There being no objection 
Mr. Clay will proceed to question 
the prisoner. All right, Troop.” 

Trooper Clay shifted his chair 
about to bring himself exactly. in 
front of Mid; and so facing him, 
leaning his elbows on the table, he 
began to speak to him in a low 
voice, quiet, agreeable, really af- 
fectionate. 

“Now, Mid, I want you to try 
to forget there’s anybody else lis- 
tening and just talk to me straight 
—as you would if you and I were 
alone.” 

“Yass’r,” said Mid vaguely. 
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He looked puzzled and a little 
shamefaced but hardly frightened. 
Was his conscience really clear after 
all? Or was it only that he trusted 
his master so completely? 

“You and I have always stuck 
by each other, haven’t we, Mid?” 

“Yas, suh. Sho is, Mas Troop.” 

“Mid, if you ever heard that 
anything bad might happen to me 
and my family, what would you 
do?” 

“What I do, Mas Troop? What 
you mean, what I do?” 

“Well—supposing some crack- 
pot nigger were to come to you 
with a crazy scheme for killing 
off all the white people.” Mid’s 
eyeballs seemed to grow actually 
larger and to protrude, shining, 
from his dark face, as he stared, 
fascinated, at his master. “How 
would you feel? There, you don’t 
need to answer. You'd be shocked, 
Mid, of course. I can see you would. 
And you’d want right away to save 
us, your own white folks. I know 
you’d do anything on earth to pro- 
tect me and my sisters, Mid.” 

Mid sobbed and gibbered mean- 
inglessly. 

“Hush, Mid. Hush now, boy. 
You mustn’t be afraid. I’m standing 
by you the same as always. But you 
must not lie to me. If you lie, even 
I cannot save you. Listen to me a 
minute. There’s something I haven’t 
told you yet. But now I see I must 
do it. This morning after you 
denied that you knew Sack or had 
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ever talked to her, Mas John and 
several of these gentlemen here 
rode out to Shandy and brought 
Sack back to town.” 

“Sack?” breathed Mid. “Sack? 
Where she at?” 

“She’s here, Mid. In a room 
downstairs. And she’s told us all 
about what passed between you and 
her yesterday at Brick House.” 

This was untrue of course. Sack 
had not been questioned at all yet. 
But, as Trooper had explained to 
Adam Fiske just now while they 
were eating dinner at the tavern, 
stating that Sack had talked would 
be a lot kinder way of getting the 
truth out of Mid than lashing it 
out of him. 

“She’s told us the whole story, 
Mid. But I have asked these gentle- 
men to give you a chance to tell 
your side of it and, out of regard 
for me, they have most kindly con- 
sented. They have promised me, 
Mid, that they will not punish you 
in any way if you tell the truth. 
Now, go ahead, boy. Don’t make 
me waste time questioning you. 
Remember we know the story al- 
ready. All you have to do is to 
run over it quickly to let my friends 
here see how open and above- 
board you always are with me.” 


E HELD Mid’s gaze firmly 
H in his. “Ever’thing, Mas 
Troop?” asked Mid, gulp- 
ing. “You wants me tell 
you ever’thing?” 
“Every blessed thing.” 
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“Yass’r. Well, yistiddy, "bout 
dinnertime, I come up to the big- 
house with a bucket of figs I just 
pick.” 

“So you came up to the big- 
house with your figs,” prompted 
Trooper softly. 

“An’ I seen that Shandy girl 
settin’ on the back steps, eatin’ 
her dinner off her lap, fried chick- 
en an’ corn puddin an’ hot bis- 
quits an’ crab apple jelly an’ I 
don’t know what all, right off the 
white folks’ table. It so fresh an’ 
hot she have to blow it with her 
breath make it cool enough to eat. 
An’ Miss Narcissa come an’ poke 
her head out o’ one them long 
dinin’-room windows an’ wave her 
napkin at her. ‘Got ever’ thing 
you want, Sack? she say. An’ Sack, 
she say, “Yas’m, Miss Narcissa, I 
couldn’t eat another God's thing 
without bustin’ my gut, thank you 
ma’am.’” 

Laughter, for which Mid made 
a slight pause. “That how come I 
know for sure what her name is: 
Sack. So when I set my figs down 
on the porch, I say, ‘Howdy, Sack,’ 
and she say ‘Howdy, Mid.’” 

“What did you talk about?” 

“Sack ain’t told you?” 

“Yes, Mid. But I want to see 
if she told the truth.” 

“Well, I ast her if she Miss 
Fannie maid. She say she b’long to 
Miss Fannie all right but she a 
baby nuss. I say she can’t fool me. 
Aunt Sarah the nuss at Shandy. 
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Aunt Sarah nuss all chillun from 
Miss Fannie down. She say Aunt 
Sarah gone where Miss Treasy at 
and leave Sack nuss the baby. I 
say where the baby at now. She 
say he upstairs sleepin’. I say I 
see she don’t finish eatin’ an how 
"bout her an’ me take a little walk 
down in the bushes . . .” Mid 
faltered, embarrassed. ‘She ain't 
tell you "bout us go in the bushes, 
Mas Troop. I know she ain't.” 

“Well, no, Mid, not exactly. But 
we guessed that part. So don’t be 
embarrassed. We are all men here 
together. We understand. Go on. 
So she went with you down in the 
bushes . . .” 

“Not right off, she didn’t. I ast 
her, but she say she have to wait 
for her baby wake up. She say 
after hit wake up and the white 
ladies go upstairs take their nap, 
she go fast enough. An’ she wink 
an’ bob her head at me. So I goes 
an’ eats my own dinner an’ then 
I lays down in the ca’iage house 
an’ waits "bout a hour till I see 
her come out again an’ I walks 
past the big-house, lookin’ the 
other way an’ she come on down 
the steps an’ follow along behime 
me thoo the bushes.” 

“She had the child with her 
then, Mid?” 

“Yass’r: She have the child. I 
say ’Law, Sack, I ain’t use to havin’ 
no white chillun round when I do 
such as that’. But she just laugh 
an’ take off her white apron an’ 
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set him down on it an’ give him 
a little ring-like to munch his pore 
little gums on. An’ she say ‘Go 
ahead on, Mid. Ack just like he 
ain’t here.’” 

Mid giggled, twisted his feet 
and stole a single sly look around 
at the white gentlemen. They were 
all smiling indulgently. 

“It was right after you had her 
that she told you, wasn’t it, Mid?” 

“Told me, Mas Troop? What 
she told me?” 

“Now, please don’t stall, Mid. 
I told you I did not want to ques- 
tion you. You must not waste our 
time. Tell us your side of things 
quickly or these geneltmen will lose 
their patience. Go ahead now. After 
you had her, you and she, like any 
other man and woman at such a 
time, got to talking?” 

“Yass’r. I say how ‘bout her an’ 
me astin’ you an’ Miss Fannie let 
us git married. I figger if she b’long 
to Miss Fannie she comin’ to live 
at Brick House soon anyhow. An’ 
she say...” 

Mid stopped, his eyes dilating. 

“Yes, Mid?’ 

“She say, us just be wastin’ our 
breath,” he whispered. 

“Wasting your breath! I don’t 
blame you for being surprised at 
that Mid. What in the world did 
she mean? Maybe she meant she’s 
already married?” 

“Naws’r. That ain’t it. She ain’t 
got no husband. She mean us nig- 
gers gonna marry anybody us want 


to—'thout astin’ the white folks— 
pretty soon.” 

The handkerchief in Trooper 
Clay’s hand paused in mid-air, half- 
way back to his pocket. The room 
grew dead still. The smiles faded 
from the listeners’ faces. 

“Without asking the white 
folks,” repeated Trooper Clay gent- 
ly. ‘‘How could that be?” 

“She mean after hit done over 
an’ done with, Mas Troop.” 

“It, Mid? It?” 

Mid wet his lips, sweating. 

“When the niggers done git the 
white folks out o’ the way.” 

His voice barely audible. 

The storekeeper leaned forward 
in his window and spoke across 
to Adam Fiske. 

“We'll get no more from him 
at present. He’s no good for any- 
thing else now. We'd better try 
the wench.” 


table looked at one another 

and stirred in thei. chairs. 

One or two got up and 
stretched and strolled near the 
windows and looked over their 
shoulders down into the street. 
It was striking that there were no 
Negroes anywhere about — not 
standing in front of the Masonic 
Hall or moving along the street or 
crossing the square or going in 
and out through the front porch 
of Flint & McMahon’s two doors 
down. The steam-doctor below in 
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the street, catching Adam’s eye, 
called up: 
“Hi, there, Mr. Fiske, ain’t that 
black son of a bitch confess yet?” 
And Whitehead added: 


“What you fellows doin’ up 
there all this time, anyways, Mr. 
Mack—shootin’ craps?” 

Adam hastily averted his gaze 
from the street to the room again. 
Mid was gone and Sack was just 
being led in, staring in terror. Her 
dark face had a grayish, veiled 
look. Mid had stood during his 
examination. But John Armstrong 
got out of his chair now and pushed 
it toward Sack. 

“Sit down, girl,” he ordered 
gtuffly. “You look like you're 
ready to faint. Want a glass of 
water?” 

She shook her head, but sank 
into the chair and, slipping off her 
white chip bonnet, clutched her 
dark hands fast upon its ribbon 
strings. 

“Thank you, Mas John,” she 
brought out in a strangled voice. 

“Mr. Fiske,” John Armstrong 
called toward the window while 
two of the other men were drag- 
ging forward a bench for him to 
sit on, “will you, as representative 
of this girl’s master, question her, 
please, sir?” 

Adam rose, flushing and _hesi- 
tant. John Armstrong by a gesture 
invited him to sit beside him on 
the bench. 
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“Go ahead, sir. Tell her we have 
already heard from Mid.” 

Adam cleared his throat. 

“Mid has told us, Sack, about a 
talk you and he had together at 
Brick House yesterday. Perhaps he 
has not told us the truth. We want 
you to tell us your side of things.” 
Sack did not even look up, but 
continued to stare down at her 
hands clutching that bonnet. ‘Now 
Sack,” said Adam persuasively, “I 
know you are fond of the Shandy 
children. I’ve seen you playing with 
them day after day. I know how 
they love you, too. And I can’t 
believe you would want any harm 
to come to those children... 

“Now, Sack, you mustn’t be 
afraid. All you’ve got to do now 
is to tell us the truth. If you do, 
I'll see to it that you’re not pun- 
ished in any way. Now, tell me: 
When did you first hear talk of an 
uprising of the Negroes?” Sack 
started and her hands twisted about 
in her lap, but still she did not 
look up or speak. “You must an- 
swer me, Sack. You want to get 
back to Shandy and the children 
there, I know. Tell me now: When 
did you first hear this rumor?” 

A shuddering breath escaped her, 
and her voice exploded in a single 
word. 

“Yistiddy.” 

“Only yesterday? That was the 
first time?” 

“Yass’r. At Brick House. Mid, 
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he tol me. Fust news I know of 

Every phrase came as if wrenched 
from her. 

“And you'd never heard a hint 
at Shandy or anywhere else? Not 
once?” 

“Naws’r. Mid, he the onlies’ one 
ever speak with me ‘bout it. Mid, 
he the onlies’ one tell . . .” 

“What?” 

“Niggers gonna git shet of the 
white folks and take the country.” 

Adam could barely hear, yet the 
panting whisper sent a chill along 
his spine. 

“When, Sack?” 

“He ain’t say when. But seem 
like to me hit boun’ to be might 
soon, ‘cause he say Mas Troop 
an’ them needn’t to mind ‘bout 
practicin’ they muster drill so sturdy 
like they been doin’. He say soon 
hit be niggers do all the marchin’ 
an have all the guns an’ drums 
an’ flags. I ast him how come he 
know so much an’ he say he a 
captain of it...” 

A ripple of excitement spread 
through the room. The chairman 
checked it by raising his hapd. 
Adam went on. 

“Did he tell you if there were 
other captains and who they were?” 

“Naws’r. He ain’t name no name. 
Jes’ say he be’s a captain. Jes’ say 
he gonna ride a fine bay horse an’ 
ca'y a sword an’ two pistols.” 


Trooper Clay leaped right about 
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with a single spring and faced the 
men about the table. “Take her 
away, somebody. Mid, too. Lock 
them up. Put them in jail. They 
possess a dreadful secret. We must 
safeguard them and it. We can get 
it out of them later—tomorrow— 
maybe. Now we've got to put this 
town under guard. The roads must 
be patrolled before night, the plan- 
tations warned. We don’t know at 
what hour we shall be called upon 
to face the menace. But it’s real, 
gentlemen; let us meet it awake, 
not sleeping.” 

His excited voice must have 
reached the street. For there rose 
outside an answering clamor. Bring 
‘em out. We'll handle . .” 


ID WAS awakened by the 
V)] sound of his own name 
called outside the jail. His 
pen, in one corner of the 
long room, was built up against 
two blank brick walls and had no 
window that he could look out of. 
But the rough boards of the two 
inner walls of his cell had wide 
cracks between them, through 
which now a strange light flickered 
in on him. It had been quite dark 
when he went to sleep. He raised 
himself to one elbow on the floor 
and wondered where all that light 
came from and who it could be 
calling him out in the street. 
Surely it wasn’t anywhere near 
morning yet. Anyway, the light 
flooding his cell shook too much 
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and was too red-colored for day- 
light. Was there a fire somewhere 
about? And why were people call- 
ing him? Mid! Mid! He hoped 
Mas Troop and the other white 
gentlemen weren’t going to take 
and examine him again now, right 
in the middle of the night. What 
chance would he have, half dead 
with sleep like he was? 


A trickle of cold sweat ran down 
his back under his shirt. He had 
been worrying in his mind right 
up to the last minute before he 
dropped off to sleep. He hadn't 
even enjoyed his supper much— 
that fine supper of broiled ham and 
biscuits and cool, delicious water- 
melon that Mas Troop, according 
to promise, had had sent over from 
the tavern for him. 


“Now, Mid,” Mas Troop had 
said when he had looked in before 
he left town, “you know as well 
as I do that what you've told us 
so far is largely a pack of lies. 
But the next time we question 
you, you’ve got to tell the truth. 
It’s your last chance.” 


Beyond the corner of the jail 
the ruddy, wavering light of massed 
torches made every person and even 
every tree and house wall seem 
fantastic and instable—as a stick 
seen under water looks more like 
a snake than a stick. Near by some 
men with hatchets and axes were 
knocking the boards off the high 
jail fence. People crammed the 
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street, the vacant lot over the way 
and the tavern porches, upstairs 
and down. 

And all the torchlit faces, rank 
on rank, from the edge of the road 
to the highest roof ridge, were 
turned watchful and intent upon 
the jail yard, where those men were 
demolishing the fence and several 
others with short lengths of board 
and hammers were securing a barrel 
to the bed of a wagon. 

Sheriff Ed and Deputy Jody with 
their hands bound and their hol- 
sters empty, stood near one of the 
rear wagon wheels, under guard 
of Messrs. Purdy, the steam-doctor, 
and Clint Stokes of the Pole Cat 
Creek neighborhood. Sheriff Ed 
smiled sheepishly as Adam, shoved 
violently from behind, strove not 
to collide with him. 

“Howdy, Mr. Fiske. Well, it sure 
ain’t our fault, Mr. Fiske. You and 
me sure done what we could to 
pertect them pore wretches up yon- 
der.” 


DAM FOLLOWING Sher- 
Ait Ed’s upward glance had 

a glimpse of dark hands 

crisped about iron bars, of 
dark foreheads and white rolling 
eyes at every window. 

“Mr. Fist! Mr. Fist!” 

The hissing appeal came from 
directly above where he stood. He 
saw a dark arm in a pale, soft 
sleeve thrust out between the bars, 
Sack’s arm. It reached downward, 
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the palm and groping fingers out- 
spread in pleading. 

“Mr. Fist, please sir, Mid ready 
now tell all he know. Mid, he say 
git Mas Troop here and he swear 
he tell the nekkid truth.” 

Jeers answered her. 

“The truth! Mid! That Mid been 
lying so long he wouldn’t recker- 
nize the truth did he meet it in 
the big-road.” 

“You tell Mid git ready to 
travel.” 

Laughter mingled with catcalls 
and piercing whistles drowned out 
Sack’s voice, but her arm remained 
dangling outside the window and 
now and then it jerked convul- 
sively like a chicken’s body just 
after the head has been tweaked 
off. Adam edged closer to the 
sheriff. 

“Mr. Patton,” he urged, “isn’t 
there something to be done even 
yet? Someone we can send for who 
can make this crowd listen to rea- 
son ?”” 

“This crowd! Reason!” Sheriff 
Ed shook his head and his eyes 
dilated. “If you know what’s good 
for you, Mr. Fiske, you'll lay low. 
This ain’t no picnic. This here’s 
a mob. Hit’s out for blood. An’ 
it just as soon have yours and mine 
as any.” 

“All right, Sheriff Ed,” a mighty 
voice interrupted. ‘‘Here’s that 
rope. Will you take a look at the 
noose ?”” 


Whitehead, the auctioneer, 
pushed in through the crowd 
around the wagon, a coil of new 
hemp rope wound loosely around 
his bent arm, and held a looped 
end out toward the sheriff, at the 
same time testing with his own 
hands the ease with which the 
noose slipped. He had somehow 
ripped the buttons off his ging- 
ham shirt and it hung open to the 
waist, showing the dark pelt on 
his chest, rank as young cane in 
a bral-s. 

“All right, Sheriff?” 


The sheriff shrugged his shoul- 
ders and moved his head impa- 
tiently. 

“Hit ain’t just the noose I’m 
worried about, Whitehead. You 
know as good as I do, the best 
noose in the world ain’t gonna 
give you a proper hanging with- 
out you got good and sufficient 
drop. And how you gonna git good 
and sufficient drop without you got 
a gallows is past me. Moreover, I’m 
a Christian and I believe ever’ man, 
black or white, ought to have the 
chance to cleanse his soul before 
he go to meet his Maker.” 


Surprisingly, to Adam Fiske at 
least, the nearest spectators loudly 
cheered this credo. And the cry, 
“Git a preacher,” rising close at 
hand, spread through the crowd, 
echoing and re-echoing with in- 
creasing urgency. 

“Don’t send him off ‘thout a 
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preacher to pray with him, White- 
head. It ain’t human.” 

“A nigger got a soul same as 
you and me.” 

The pressure became, minute by 
minute, so insistent that White- 
head set a ladder against the barrel 
in the wagon, clambered aloft and 
sent forth his clarion voice. 

“We done sent for the preacher 
—sent for him same time we sent 
for this here rope. He ought to 
be coming along any minute. Have 
a little patience, can’t you?” 

After Whitehead had climbed 
down to the ground again, he came 
and took the keys from Sheriff Ed’s 
belt and went off with them around 
the corner of the jail in the direc- 
tion of the back door. A few min- 
utes later he reappeared above, at 
Sack’s window, with a lamp in his 
hand. There he thrust her aside, 
and, having set the lamp down, 
lowered the noose end of the rope 
to dangle outside against the brick 
wall. At the same time he shouted: 

“How’s that, Sheriff Ed? Is that 
good and sufficient drop?” 

“Hey, you fellows,” he said to 
the men in the wagon, “get out a 
minute, will you? And, some of 
you, run this wagon close in under 
that there rope.” 

The wagon was pushed and 
backed and hauled about until the 
center of the barrel upright in the 
box came beneath the rope. Then 
the sheriff asked Mr. Purdy if he 
would please climb the ladder and 
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stand on the barrel head. Mr. Purdy 
obliged. The sheriff, viewing him 
speculatively in relation to the rope, 
called up to the window. 

“Pull in a little, Whitehead. Hit 
hangs a mite too long, to my way 
of thinking.” 

Jody put in. 

“Mid ain’t anywhere near as lit. 
tle as Purdy, Sheriff Ed. Mid’s more 
my height.” 

There followed some argument 
in the crowd, which ended in Jody’s 
hands being untied and his taking 
Purdy’s place on the barrel head. 
Then the noose was lowered and 
raised and lowered again, with 
many people advising and criticiz- 
ing. Throughout these proceedings 
Sheriff Ed worked irritably at his 
rope-cuffed hands and fussed under 
his breath. 

“Hit ain’t no gallows, however 
you fix it,” he fumed. 

He was a man of mercy, he said, 
and if a life was to be taken he 
believed in taking it easy-like. 

“Look at it now, Sheriff,” boomed 
Whitehead from above. ‘That any 
better?” 

“I reckon,” said Sheriff Ed with- 
out enthusiasm. “Only now you 
got it too short, look like. What 
you aimin’ to do—jerk his head 
right off like they done to that 
highwayman down to Allenport in 
spring term of court?” 

Whitehead played out a little 
more rope. Then he asked Jody, 
who still stood on the barrel, if he 
would please take hold just above 
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the noose and bear his full weight 
down on the rope to make sure it 
was fast at the upper end. And, by 
the time that test was satisfactorily 
concluded, the preacher arrived, 
Bible in hand; and the crowd, part- 
ing to let him through, grew sud- 
denly quiet. Even the Negroes 
wailing at the barred windows over- 
head hushed when they looked 
down and saw the black-clad figure 
crossing the street. In the swift 
silence the preacher’s elderly, gen- 
teel voice sounded with startling 
clearness. 

“I wonder, Sheriff, if someone 
could get me a lamp?” 

“There’s a lamp up there, sir,” 
said Sheriff Ed. “And you'll find 
the back door open. Just go ahead 
on up. Mr. Whitehead, he’s got the 
keys and he’l! show you which cell 
you want.” 


HILE THE preacher was 
WW: there, reading the Bible 
and praying with Mid, 
Whitehead came down, 
stood again near the sheriff and 
discussed with him in whispers the 
problem of whether to hitch the 
mules to the wagon before or after 
placing the noose. The grim argu- 
ment hissed and spluttered along 
in the strange hush and at the end 
Sheriff Ed’s voice once more com- 
plained, high and fretful: 
“Still and all, hit ain’t no gal- 
lows.” 
At last the preacher came out 
again. He was a wisp of an old gen- 
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tleman, with pink, crinkled skin and 
a clean white beard. He was wip- 
ing his forehead with a big, snowy 
handkerchief and his frail old hand 
was trembling. Whitehead greeted 
him in a loud, blusterous manner. 

“Well, is he ready, Reverend? 
Is he ready for his journey?” 

The shouted question beat up 
against the barred windows and 
loosed there a new torrent of grief 
and terror. As the Negroes’ raving 
rolled forth again, there surged 
through the waiting crowd an an- 
swering clamor. Git it over, White- 
head. We can’t wait all night. Git 
goin’. 

Mid, with his hands tied behind 
him, was led out by two of the 
gang. Mid was beyond speech, al- 
most beyond walkiag. His head 
rolled about on his shoulders. His 
knees wobbled and bent. He 
lurched now to this side, now to 
that, and was yanked up by each 
guard in turn. They got him to the 
wagon and the foot of the ladder 
leaning between the wheels and 
there were about to hoist him up 
when Sheriff Ed rebuked them 
sharply. 

“Hold on. Ain’t you got a scrap 
of decency? The mules ain’t even 
here yet. Ain’t no use puttin’ him 
up there just to be stared at.” 

Several youths with much shout- 
ing and clanking of chains fetched 
the mules at the double-quick, 
backed them up to the axle-tree and 
fastened the traces. Clint Stokes 
sprang to the wagon seat and seized 
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the whip. The two guards forced 
Mid up the ladder. Whitehead 
mounting behind kept him from 
falling. 

Adam made an attempt to get 
away but he was wedged fast in 
the forward shoving crowd. Mid, 
atop the barrel at last, swayed diz- 
zily, supported by Whitehead, who 
stood on the top rung of the lad- 
der. Then Whitehead adjusted the 
noose, released his hold on Mid, 
climbed down, and lifted the lad- 
der away. Stokes cracked his whip 
and the mules lunged forward. As 
the wagon moved under him, Mid 
fell to his knees, beating the air 
with his bound wrists. The barrel 
rocked and, insecurely fastened after 
all, tore loose with a sound of rip- 
ping planks and toppled, Mid’s 
feet kicking out wildly for it and 
even his arms, fettered and help- 
less, clutching at it as he fell, the 
rope, somehow, not taut yet. 
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Adam shut his eyes. Sheriff Ed 
cursed. 

“I knowed hit’d be a mess,” he 
said. “I said hit wa’n’t no proper 
way to hang a man.” 

A weight lurched against Adam. 
He put out his arms and kept his 
young Kentuckian friend from fall. 
ing to the ground. Somebody 
laughed. 

“Well, I be a son of a gun, ef'n 
Kentucky ain’t fainted. Hey, Ken- 
tucky, this the first hanging you was 
ever at? You can come to now, 
sister. Hit’s safe to look now. Mid 
done quit twitching, nearly ‘bout 

Adam helped the boy over to the 
jail wall and waited while he braced 
himself against the bricks and 
vomited. Then Adam took out his 
watch and looked at it in a passing 
flutter of torch flame. Two fifteen. 
He held it to his ear. It was ticking 
away as strongly as ever. It was 
just twenty minutes since he had 
left his room at the tavern. 
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AN AMERICAN YOUTH orchestra, conducted by 
Dean Dixon, now is being organized. The Negro con- 
ductor is trying to select the orchestra members in true 


democratic fashion. 


During the auditions, Dixon sits behind a screen, so 
that he is unable to see the musician who is playing. In this 
way, the conductor explains, by democratic process, his 
orchestra members are selected not on the basis of race, 
creed, color or sex, but only by their ability as musicians. 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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HE HAD two stars from the South Pacific, 
But he couldn't vote when he got back. 
His sin against Man was too terrific: 
His face was black. 


Everywhere there was oily politeness, 
And no Jap near to cut your throat; 

And those who remained at home in their whiteness 
Had their vote. 


But not for his color was even forgiven 
The Librarian or the Ph. D.— 

Though we're fighting everywhere under heaven 
For Democracy. 


The Election Boards were in fine fettle, 
The electoral votes were all assurred . . . 
Far off, on islands, men met hot metal, 
And strove and endured; 


Black men with white men fought the devil, 
’ Brothers in wounds knew the worth of each; 
For soldiers are strictly on the level 

On a shell-torn beach. 


So let us remember United Nations 
. And the People’s World that we hope may be... 
Please don’t dwell upon Race Relations 

In the Land of the Free! 


William Rose Benet, Saturday Review of Literature 


QUIZ ANSWERS 


Henry Armstrong 6. Henri Christophe 

Cab Calloway 7. Langston Hughes 

Haile Selassie 8. Joe Louis 

Sam Langford 9. George Washington Carver 


Fats Waller 10. Marian Anderson 
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ROM THE HIGH SEAS somewhere in the Atlantic comes ti 


letter: 
“In behalf of Captain Hugh Mulzac and the crew of @ 


S. S. Booker T. Washington, 1 request that you accept a tam 
year subscription for the Necro Dicest. We also beg that you senda 
some back issues to give to the tonage: We are proud of your magazin 
and democratic spirit.’ 
Signing the letter is Comm. John O. Garrett. 
There’s something about that letter and the hundreds of similar lta 
that we get each month from Negro and white servicemen overiammm 
that makes the editors of Necro Dicest proud of the work of 
magazine in buoying morale on the distant battlefronts of the woul 
It is symbolic that the S. S. Booker T. Washington, the first Libem 
ship named after a Negro and the first to have a Negro captain in @ 
war, should carry copies of NeGRo Dicest not only for the crew but im 
Negro soldiers and sailors overseas who are anxious to read the magagiamy 
For Necro Dicest more than any other magazine in the world (@ 
we say that with due modesty) is the most welcome piece of read 
material to Negro servicemen overseas. The U. S. War Departamg 
discovered that in a recent poll of soldier preferences, Necro Dim : 
was the only Negro magazine picked among some 190 selected 
soldiers overseas. That means that this magazine has the official apprga™ 
of the War Department and goes to overseas servicemen without exam 
ination for political content. 

Your husband, son, or sweetheart overseas wants NEGRO DicEsT. 
can send it to him for the regular rate of $3 a year. J 

While it may be a bit early to speak of Christmas, the Post Of 
is definitely in a Yuletide mood at the present moment as far as se 
men are concerned. Because of the immense mileage involved, they 4 
asking that Christmas gifts be dispatched in coming weeks to expet 
handling of mail to the more than five million men out of the Sta 

Necro Dicest is accepting Christmas gift orders now for servi 
men. 
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